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Now  is  the  time  when  your  students  should  be  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  handle  money  wisely.  Not  only  does  it 
make  their  teen-age  lives  more  secure,  but  it  prepares 
them  for  a  more  stable  adulthood.  The  difference  in 
the  happiness  factor  is  tremendous  between  families 
where  income  just  disappears  and  families  where 
income  is  well  managed. 

You  can  help  your  students  understand  how  to 
nuke  wise  handling  of  money  a  part  of  their  everyday 
Hves.  You  can  bring  countless  lessons  on  simple 
money  management  into  your  present  teaching  just 
by  using  as  examples  the  broad  goals  of  the  future, 
and  guiding  the  discussion  from  there  back  toward 
a  student's  present  money  needs. 

A  booklet  that  you’ll  find  most  helpful  in  your 
teaching  is  "Money  Management  for  Young  Modems," 
published  by  the  Money  Management  Institute  of 
Household  Finance  Corporation.  It  is  written  in  the 
language  of  students  and  includes  a  basic  philosophy 
about  spending  and  saving  that  is  geared  to  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  students.  "Money  Management  for  Young 
Moderns"  is  just  one  of  12  informative  booklets  and 
five  dramatic  filmstrip  lectures  described  in  HFC’s 
Money  Management  Program  folder.  Find  out  how 
valuable  this  material  can  be  in  integrating  money 
management  into  your  teaching.  Send  the  coupon 
below  today! 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  INSTITITTE 

OF 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION,  DEPT.  .\J  2-57 
PRUDENTIAL  PLAZA.  CHICAGO  1.  ILLINOIS 

n  Please  send  me  my  complimentary  copy  of  "Money 
Management  for  Young  Modems." 
r~l  Also  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  Money  Management 
Program  folder  that  d^ribes  all  of  your  booklets 
and  filmstrip  lectures. 


This  'material  is  made  available 
to  teachers  as  part  of 
Household  Finance  Corporation's 
broad  program  to  provide 
expert  financial  guidance 

to  American  families. 
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FROM  Pig  Pigment 

1^ 

America's  Railroads 
Make  the  Connections 

Wli*n*v*r  you  paint  tho  houM,  talk  on  tho  tolophono,  or  driv* 
tho  family  car,  you  dopond  on  load— ono  of  tho  hardost-working 
motals  solving  us  today.  Boforo  load  is  roady  for  your  uso,  it 
movos  through  sovoral  procossing  stagos— all  linkod  dopondably, 
oconomically  by  railroad  transportation. 


toad  oro  is  hauled  by  train  from  the 
mines  to  the  refineries,  who'e  it  is  mixed 
with  water  and  chemicak  and  given  a 
Hnibble  bath.**  The  lead  particles  float 
off  with  the  froth  on  the  surface. 


More  than  half  of  our  load  is  used  in 
storage  batteries,  paints,  cable  cover* 
ings  and  gasoline.  Worn-out  lead  prod¬ 
ucts  go  back  by  the  carload  to  the  re¬ 
fineries  as  scrap  —  to  be  melted  down 
and  used  over  again. 


Concentrated  load  is  smelted,  refined 
and  molded  into  “pigs.”  These  “pigs” 
are  shipped  to  industries  far  and  wide. 
Railroad  now  carry  over  two  million 
tons  of  lead  and  lead  products  a  year. 


Atomic  power  has  made  lead  more 
vital  than  ever.  Reactors  (as  in  this 
atomic  submarine)  need  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  lead  as  radiation  shields.  And 
more  uses  are  constantly  being  found 
for  this  versatile  metaL 


Keeping  America  supplied  with  the  lead  it  needs  is  a  big,  essen¬ 
tial  job  for  the  world’s  most  efficient  mass-transportation  system.  'The 
heart  of  that  system  is  America’s  railroads,  serving  you  more  and 
more  efficiently  and  economically. 


Association  of 
American  Railroads 

WASHIMOrON  A,  O.  C. 


Kcprims  of  cfais  advertiieinciu  about  America’s  railroads  and  the  coumry  they  serve  will  be 
■MiUrf  to  you  for  use  in  your  dasaroom  work  upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  28. 


Newark  Exams  for  Teachers 
To  Be  Given  on  April  25 

'The  Newark  Public  Schools  will 
conduct  written  examinations  oo 
April  25,  1957  for  any  qualified  per 
sons  seeking  positions  in  elementary 
teaching,  junior  high  school  lan¬ 
guages,  high  school  biology,  librarian, 
music,  art,  recreation,  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  industrial  arts,  and  laboraton 
assistants  in  biology,  chemistry,  and 
physics. 

The  present  single  salary  guide  it 
$4,0()0  to  $7,300  in  nine  steps.  Tht 
Newark  Teachers  Association  is 
present  asking  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  a  salary  scale  of  $4,500  to 
$10,000.  Advanced  credit  will  be 
given  for  experience  and/or  degrees 
up  to  a  beginning  salary  of  $6,300. 

For  further  details  concerning  this 
examination,  teachers  should  write  to 
Dr.  Leon  Mones,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  in  charge  of  personnel,  Board 
of  Education,  31  Green  St.,  Newark  2, 
N.  J. 


kt 
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N.J.  in  NEA  Journal  .  .  . 


New  Jersey  rates  major  space 
the  January  issue  of  the  NEA  Jol'RN.\l 
There  is  a  half-column  (with  pic¬ 
ture)  about  William  Kurtz,  South 
Amboy  teacher,  and  Democratic  as¬ 
semblyman.  There  is  also  a  fine  ar 
tide  by  former  NJEA  president  Flor¬ 
ence  H.  Price  of  Newark,  who  is  now 
vice-chairman  of  the  NEA  Legislative 
Commission.  Mrs.  Price  reminds 
teachers  that  “Federal  Relations  are 
Part  of  Your  Job,”  and  suggests  ways 
of  doing  that  part  of  the  job  better 


Mayl 
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Writes  in  PTA  Magazine  .  .  . 

W.  B.  Wolcott,  Jr.,  principal.  Had- 
donfield  H.  S.,  is  the  author  of  “Fair- 
lawns,”  an  article  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  National  Parent  Teach¬ 
er.  In  his  article  Mr.  Wolcott  “brain¬ 
storms”  about  a  new  kind  of  school, 
to  be  operated  by  retired  teachers. 
It’s  an  interesting  idea,  and  some  of 
his  suggestions  would  fit  admirably 
into  schools  not  taught  by  the  retired. 
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Meeting  in  D.C.  .  .  . 

The  annual  Northeast  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  Willard 
Hotel,  April  11-13,  1957. 
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NJEA  aEVIIW 


From  "Tho  Story  of 
Monstrvation" 
by  Walt  Disnoy 
Productions 


At  what  age  should  a  girl 
be  told  about  menstruation?  ^ 


Better  a  year  early  than  a  day  late 

Maybe  you’ve  said  to  yourself:  "My  girls  are  only  ten- 
year -olds;  why  tell  them  about  menstruation  so  early?” 
But  while  thirteen  is  the  average  age  when  menstruation 
itarts,  many  girls  mature  two  or  three  years  sooner.  Will 
your  young  students  be  prepared  for  thia  experience? 


To  help  you  do  the  job  that’s  needed 


—we  supply  two  teaching  aids:  a 
motion  picture  and  a  booklet.  Both 
are  being  used  in  schools  all  over  the 
country  to  instruct  younger  girls.  The 
animated  film  in  sound  and  color  is 
called  "The  Story  of  Menstruation.” 
In  just  10  fascinating  minutes,  this 
16  mm.  movie  by  Walt  Disney  Pro¬ 
ductions  tells  factually  how  and  why 
the  menstrual  process  happens.  Gives 
authentic  pointers  on  the  care  a  girl 
should  take  of  herself  when  "that  day” 
comes— and  the  year  round.  Stressing 
the  importance  of  daily  baths,  careful 
grooming,  sensible  diet  and  exercise. 
"The  Story”  is  told  clearly,  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  charm. 

You’ll  want  yoiur  girls  to  see  this  re¬ 
markable  film— available  free  (except 
for  return  postage)  on  short-term  loan. 


It  has  benefited  over  20  million  school 
girls.  And  has  won  the  praise  of 
mothers,  teachers,  medical  and  church 
groups. 

Before  showing  the  film  you  may 
want  to  invite  parents’  cooperation. 
Many  teachers  write  a  note,  explain¬ 
ing  the  need  for  this  instruction.  Others 
arrange  previews  for  mothers  and 
daughters,  or  for  P.T.A.  members. 
Th«  booklol  "You’ra  A  Young  Lady 
Now"  also  helps  prepare  the  pre-teen 
for  menstruation,  giving  her  a  soimd, 
wholesome  explanation  in  simple 
terms  directed  to  girls  9  to  12.  Illus¬ 
trated,  easy-reading,  this  booklet  has 
answered  millions  of  young  girls’ 
"growing-up”  questions.  It  may  be 
ordered  in  quantity  so  that  each  girl 
may  have  her  own  copy. 

This  entire  program  or  any  port  of  it  is  available  to  you 
without  charge  from  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  the  makers  of 
Kotex  sanitary  napkins. 


CUP  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 


"V«ry  Pertonally  Your*' 


Kimb«rly-Clark  Corporat'ion 
Educational  Dapt.  ST-27 
Naanak,  Wisconsin 

Plaosa  sand  ma  fraa  laxcapt  for  rahim  postoga)  your  16  mm.  sound  Mm 
"Tha  Story  of  Manstruotion." 

Day  wonlad  (allow  4  waakt) 


Specially  prepared  for  ■ 
girls  12  and  older.  This  I 
20-page  booklet  provides  I 
a  more  detailed  expla-  j 
nation  of  the  menstrual  I 
process.  Hints  about  { 
exercises,  grooming,  j 
sports,  social  contacts.  | 


2nd  choica  (aNow  5  waaks) 


3rd  choica  (allow  6  waaks) 


Also  sand  tha  foUowingi 


Tsoching  Quids  and  Menstrual  Chart  | 

✓k  (  .  I  Hundreds  of  teachers  i 

I  helped  organize  thia  flex-  j 

I  Ihle  teaching  guide.  1 

vS  I  I  You’ll  find  it  adaptable  | 

- •*  to  any  teaching  situ-  j 

A  ^  ®tion.  The  large  color  j 

chart  on  menstrual  phys-  j 
^yYlL/nr  'T  iology  is  designed  lor  j 

classroom  lectures.  [ 


copias  of  "You'ra  A  Young  Lady  Now"  (for  girls  9  to  1 2) 
copias  of  "Vary  ParsonoHy  Yours"  (for  girls  1 2  and  ovar) 
n  Phyiioiogy  Chart  □  Taoching  Guida 
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NJEA  LEGISLATIVE  CommittM  Chairman  Ralph  Kaht  taka*  tima 
out  from  a  moating  in  tha  Ganaral  Assambly  chambar  to  talk 


HE  prospects  for  federal  aid  for  school  construction  dm 
year  are  brighter  than  they  have  ever  been.  During  the  1956 
elections  both  candidates  and  both  political  parties  spoke  ou 
strongly  on  the  need  for  such  aid,  and  reports  from  Wasli- 
ington  indicate  a  firm  resolve  that  this  session  of  Congrea 
must  act. 

New  Jersey  is  likely  to  play  an  important  part  in  tbt 
1957  developments.  Our  own  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smitk 
will  almost  certainly  sponsor  President  Eisenhower’s  pro¬ 
posals.  When  the  issue  was  before  Congress  last  year  every 
Wirt  Pr..id.nt  Uck  .bout  N.w  .upport  for  f.d.r.l  ichool  j^ew  Jersey  Congressman  was  recorded  for  the  bill;  we  hope 

**'  *  ■  the  record  will  be  as  good  this  year. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been  very  simply  expressed  as  “Too 
many  children — too  few  classrooms.”  In  its  report  on  the  1956  measure  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  said:  “Although  it  is  probably 
impossible  to  obtain  an  absolutely  accurate  figure  regarding  the  number  of 
classrooms  needed  throughout  the  nation,  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
estimates  made  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Exlucation  are  as  accurate  as 
any  that  are  possible  to  obtain.  The  Office  of  Education  estimated  that  at  the 
beginning  of  1954  there  was  a  classroom  deficit  of  more  than  300,000  and 
that,  if  no  additional  rooms  were  built,  this  deficit  would  increase  at  the  rate 
of  50,000  classrooms  annually  l>ecause  of  increased  enrollments,  and  8,000 
classrooms  a  year  because  of  obsolescence.  However,  they  estimated  that 
50,000  classrooms  were  built  in  1952-53,  55,000  in  1953-54,  and  during  the 
current  year  (1955-56)  60,(XX)  classrooms  were  being  built.  This  rate 
construction  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  mounting  enrollments  but  has  only 
slightly  reduced  the  total  classroom  deficit.  As  a  consequence,  millions 
children  still  attend  schools  which  are  unsafe  or  which  permit  learning  only 
part  time  or  under  conditions  of  serious  overcrowding.” 

As  in  New  Jersey,  school  enrollments  across  the  nation  are  continuing 
to  rise  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.  Elach  year  more 
and  more  states  and  school  districts  find  they  have  exhausted  their  resources, 
and  look  to  the  Federal  Government  for  help. 

While  New  Jersey,  with  its  1956  school  building  aid  act,  has  made  great 
efforts  to  help  itself,  it  will  welcome  any  additional  aid  for  which  it  becomes 
eligible  under  the  federal  statutes.  Even  more,  however,  it  must  recogniae 
that  national  school  problems  are  New  Jersey  problems,  and  it  must  support 
national  efforts  to  solve  them. 
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Sincerely  yours. 


ASSOCIATION 


ACTIVITIES 


photo  by  Echevarria 

CAPE  MAY  County'i  Salary  Campaign  Com* 
mittaa  maah  with  NJEA  Public  Ralationt 
Director  Lawit  Applegate  to  report  on  local 
support  for  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
State  minimum  teacher  salary  schedule.  Shown 
(l.•^)  are  Mr.  Applegate,  Steven  J.  Stager, 
president  of  the  Cape  May  Education  As¬ 
sociation;  Mrs.  Elisabeth  McGonIgle,  NJEA 
Executive  Committee  representative  from 
Cape  May  County;  George  B.  Douglan, 
chairman  of  the  county  salary  campaign  com¬ 
mittee;  George  A.  Beti,  publicity  chairman 
for  the  county  committee;  and  Anthony  Laz¬ 
zaro,  Capa  May  representative  on  NJEA 
Legislative  Committee. 


Salary  Campaign  Committees  in  each 
county  have  been  hard  at  work  for  the  past 
wveral  months  and  soma  of  their  handiwork 
Is  beginning  to  show  up  across  the  state. 
The  newspaper  advertising  campaign  is  well 
■ndar  way  with  most  papers  carrying  an  ad 
ia  almost  every  iuue.  Verious  news  stories 
based  on  press  releases  prepared  in  the 
NJEA  ofRce  and  others  written  by  local 
leaders  are  receiving  considerable  attention 
hem  newspaper  editors.  The  first  batch  of 
100,000  fliers  has  been  distributed  by  local 
9roups  and  the  second  printing  of  100,000 
is  now  being  sent  out.  A  number  of  local 
aMociatlons  are  mimeographing  or  printing 
fltelr  local  salary  story  on  the  back  of  these 
liars. 

Asked  about  the  effect  of  the  campaign, 
NJEA  public  relations  director  Lew  Apple- 
gate  says,  “Almost  all  local  groups  report 
censidarable  'grass  roots'  support  for  the 
new  A-9.  Especially  significant  is  the  side 
affect  the  campaign  is  having.  Already  more 
than  ISO  districts  have  established  salary 
guida  maximums  equal  to  or  better  than  those 
ia  the  new  minimum  salary  bill." 


Kmbly  list  in  correct  order  to  have 
it  designated  Assembly  Bill  No.  9  of 
the  1957  session.  This  move  immedi¬ 
ately  brought  back  memories  of  the 
pioneer  measure  of  its  kind,  A-9  of 
the  1954  Legislative  year. 

Guiding  the  bill  through  Assembly 
chamber  deliberations  will  be  two 
long-time  friends  of  education,  As¬ 
semblywoman  Mrs.  Emma  E.  Newton 
IR.,  Passaic)  and  Assemblyman  Fred 
Hauser  (D.,  Hudson).  Mrs.  Newton 
will  be  remembered  by  teachers  as  the 
sponsor  of  such  previous  education 
measures  as  mandatory  sick  leave  and 
minimum  pension  allowances.  Mr. 
Hauser,  assistant  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Hoboken,  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  original  A-9,  which 
became  law  in  1954.  His  co-sponsor 
•I  that  time,  Mrs.  Florence  P.  Dwyer, 
fliaUAtY,  Iti7 


I 


Lance  Bill  Proposes 
School  Bond  Refinancing 

A  former  New  Jersey  teacher.  Sena¬ 
tor  Wesley  L.  Lance  of  Hunterdon 
County,  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
aims  to  reduce  interest  costs  payable 
by  local  school  boards  on  their  con¬ 
struction  bonds.  Senator  Lance  for¬ 
merly  taught  in  the  North  Plainfield 
and  Hackettstown  schools. 

In  explaining  the  bill  Lance  said: 
“It  is  to  the  advantage  of  teachers 
that  school  boards  sell  their  bonds  at 
low  interest  rates.  Otherwise,  a  large 
portion  of  state  aid  is  consumed  by 
interest  charges.  This  throws  the  other 
costs  of  school  operation  back  on 
local  real  estate  owners.  Consequently, 
anything  teachers  can  do  to  help 
school  boards  obtain  lower  interest 
rates  will  be  beneficial  in  the  long  run 
to  teachers  themselves. 

“Interest  rates  are  today  the  high¬ 
est  in  twenty  years.  Some  boards  are 
forced  to  pay  41/^  %  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  their  rate  might  have  been 
2V^%-  Low  interest  rates  are  almost 
as  important  to  school  boards  as  low 
construction  costs.  For  example,  a 
school  board  selling  a  $1,000,000 
bond  issue  at  an  interest  rate  of  4%, 
repayable  in  annual  installments  over 
24  years,  pays  $480,000  in  interest. 
This  is  almost  half  of  the  entire 
$1,000,000  bond  issue. 

“If  a  school  board  borrowed  the 
same  sum  repayable  over  the  same 
period  of  time  at  3%,  interest  would 
total  only  $360,000.  Cutting  the  inter¬ 
est  rate  here  even  as  little  as  1% 
means  a  saving  of  $120,000  to  tax¬ 
payers.” 

Lance’s  bill  would  permit  school 
boards  to  sell  bonds  so  that  they 
could  be  called  in  at  a  premium  and 
resold  at  some  future  time  when  in¬ 
terest  rates  might  be  lower.  He  stated 
this  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  bills 
which  would  attempt  to  attack  the 
high  interest  rate  problem. 

The  NJEA  has  not  yet  acted  on 
Senator  Lance’s  proposal. 


DESP  in  Cincinnati  .  .  . 

The  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  will  hold  its  1957 
annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
March  24-27.  “Improving  Educational 
Opportunities  for  Children”  is  the 
theme  of  the  meeting. 


DR.  ARTHUR  F.  COREY,  •xacutiv*  (•crctary 
of  fho  California  Taachart  Association,  will 
ba  tha  faafurad  lunchaon  spaakar  at  tha 
NJEA  Confaranca  on  Practical  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  His  topic  will  ba  "Why  Don't  They 
Know?"  Tha  Confaranca  will  ba  hald  at 
Tranton  Stata  Taachars  Collaga  on  March  23. 
Saa  page  249  for  tha  complata  program. 


"Skippy"  Still  Leading  Film 
In  NJEA-Museum  Collection 

“Skippy  and  the  3  R’s”  continaa 
to  be  the  most  popular  of  the  film 
which  NJEA  makes  available  for  pub- 
lie  relations  through  the  State  Mu¬ 
seum.  During  the  past  six  monthi, 
it  received  48  showings  for  an  au¬ 
dience  estimated  at  1,844.  Also  popu¬ 
lar  during  the  past  six  months  were 
“Freedom  to  Learn”  and  “What 
Greater  Gift,”  both  films  produced  by 
the  National  Education  Association. 
Among  the  other  films  NJEA  has 
made  available  through  the  State  Mu¬ 
seum  are  “Life  With  Father,”  “The 
Sixth  Chair,”  “Make  Way  for  Youth,” 
“Together  for  Children,”  ‘'School 
Board  in  Action,”  and  “Busiest  Place 
in  Town.” 

Not  So  Red,  Really  .  .  . 

The  “little  red  school  house”  of  a 
century  ago  was  almost  never  red, 
according  to  Edgar  B.  Wesley,  cen¬ 
tennial  historian  for  the  National 
Education  Association.  It  was  usually 
white  or  unpainted. 


Nominating  Committee  Receives  '57-'59  Proposals 
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The  Nominating  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  met 
at  the  NJEA  headquarters  on  January 
17.  George  M.  Dare,  delegate  from 
Burlington  County  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  and  Donald  Bowler,  delegate  from 
Bergen  County  was  chosen  to  serve 
as  secretary. 

The  committee  made  the  following 
proposals  for  nominations  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer: 

For  President: 

Mazie  V.  ScANLAN,  supervisor  of 
health  and  physical  education, 
Atlantic  City 

For  Vice-President: 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  director 
of  student  activities,  Glassboro 

STC 


CORRECTION 

The  story  on  the  increase  in  salaries 
for  the  teachers  of  Irvington  re¬ 
ported  on  p.  194  of  the  January 
Review  incorrectly  reported  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  teachers  for  next  year 
as  being  a  board  of  education  pro¬ 
posal.  At  the  time  the  story  was 
written  the  Irvington  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  had  acted  only  on  increases 
for  the  remainder  of  this  school  year 
and  had  not  voiced  an  opinion  on 
the  teachers’  request  for  1957-58. 


Louis  Cronholm,  principal, 
Dover  H.  S. 

Howard  Morris,  Jr.,  County 
Superintendent,  Salem  Co. 

For  Treasurer: 

Charles  M.  Robinson,  principal, 
School  No.  8,  Clifton 
Ida  L.  Francis,  principal,  School 
No.  1,  Somerville 
Barbara  A.  Wolf,  principal,  Jef¬ 
ferson  School,  Bergenfield 
Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  teach¬ 
er,  School  No.  14,  Jersey  City 
Charles  Gieske,  Jr.,  teacher. 
Grove  Street  School,  Irvington 
The  committee  will  meet  again  on 
March  7  to  act  upon  these  proposed 
names. 


Home  Ec  Group  in  A.C.  .  .  . 

The  Department  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  NEA,  will  hold  their  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  Feb. 
16,  in  the  Garden  Lounge,  Hotel  Doi* 
nis,  from  10  a.m.  until  3  p.m.  Louise 
Fernandez  of  New  York  University 
and  Albert  Hill  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  will  conduct  a  platforn 
conversation  on  the  “Content  for 
Junior  High  School  Homemaking, 
and  workshop-type  discussion  meet¬ 
ings  will  follow. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


NJEA- Backed  Bill,  S-395 
Passed  and  Signed 

Teachers  who  retired  before  the 
gew  Federal  Social  Security  law  was 
litfeed  and  then  found  themselves  sud¬ 
denly  subject  to  an  “offset”  reduction 
I  a  result  of  that  measure  have  been 
protected  by  a  new  State  law  passed  by 
llie  Legislature  and  signed  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Meyner.  S-395,  which  was  backed 
by  NJEIA,  and  a  companion  measure 
to  cover  public  employees,  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  both  houses  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  the  last  sessions  of  the  1956 
legislative  year,  and  received  the  Gov¬ 
ernor's  signature  on  January  15. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  Senators  McKay  (R.,  Burling¬ 
ton),  Dumont  (R.,  Warren),  Jones 
(R.,  Bergen),  and  Farley  (R.,  Atlan¬ 
tic).  It  dealt  only  with  those  teachers 
who  did  retire  before  the  Federal  Act 
was  passed  (August  1,  1956)  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  not  be 
eligible  for  the  social  security  “offset” 
against  their  State  pensions.  They 
were  being  told  that  the  new  act  made 
them  subject  to  the  reduction.  The 
new  law  states  that  no  social  security 
“offset”  shall  be  applied  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  group  and  instructs  the  pension 
office  to  refund  any  money  where  the 
“offset”  has  already  been  applied. 

A  companion  measure,  which  would 
restore  the  “offset”  privilege  to  those 
not  yet  retired  who  were  trapped  as  a 
result  of  the  revised  eligibility  rules 
of  the  new  Federal  Law,  failed  to 
reach  the  floor  in  the  Assembly  as  the 
1956  I.eeislative  year  came  to  a  close. 
This  bill,  S-396,  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  but  there  were  not  sufficient 
meetings  left  to  complete  action  on 
the  bill  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Senators  McKay,  Dumont,  Jones, 
and  Farley  have  already  introduced  in 
the  1957  Legislature  a  similar  meas¬ 
ure.  S-33,  which  will  restore  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  avoiding  the  “offset”  to 
anyone  in  this  particular  group  who 
retires  before  July  1,  1957.  NJEA 
will  continue  to  seek  passage  of  this 
measure.  (See  p.  258) 

In  signing  the  new  law  for  those  al¬ 
ready  retired.  Governor  Meyner  re¬ 
peated  his  opposition  to  restoring  the 
avoidance  privilege  to  those  still  teach¬ 
ing  who  could  have  done  so  before 
the  Federal  Law  was  passed.  He  noted 
that  such  measures  would  affect  some 
34271  persons,  teachers  and  public 
employees.  He  estimated  that  the  cost 
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the 


'What's  tha  Answer?” 

wreekljr  half-hour  program  produced  by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asaociation 
and  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 


Week  of 

Feb.  3  “The  Exceptional  Child” 

“  10  “Mental  Health” 

“  17  “What  Does  a  School  Administrator  Do?’ 
“  24  “Orphans  of  Society” 

Mar.  3  “English” 


Stetlos 

AM  Free. 

Time 

WAAT,  Newark 

970 

Wednesday,  8:15  p.m. 

were,  New  Brunswick 

1450 

Sunday,  7:30  p.m. 

WFPS,  Atlantic  City 

1450 

Sunday,  9:30  p.m. 

WJLK,  Asbury  Park 

1310 

Thursday,  8:30  p.m. 

WKDN,  Camden 

800 

Sunday,  4:30  p.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown 

1250 

Thursday,  2:30  p.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton 

1360 

Sunday,  2:45  p.m. 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton 

1240 

Wednesday.  4:30  p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton 

920 

Sunday,  5:30  p.m. 

"Progress" 

Television 

weekly  liaK-hour  color  television  program  produced  by  llie  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association. 


Data  Subject 

Feb.  2  “Spelling” 

“  9  “Math:  from  Addition  to  Calculus*' 

“  16  “Public  School  Geniuses” 

“  23  “Discipline” 

WRCV-TV,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Channel  3 


1 :00  p.m.  Saturday 


"Junior  Town  Meeting” 

sreekly  half-bonr  program  presenting  high  school  students  in  a  lively  debate  aa 
some  enrrcnt  topio  in  the  news. 

WATV,  Newark  Channel  13  Saturday.  1:30  p.m. 


would  be  approximately  $12,000,000, 
yome  8959,287  a  year. 

Meyner  stated,  “we  have  tried  to 
resist  measures  where  employees  could 
get  two  pensions  that  lead  to  high 
costs.  If  you  keep  this  kind  of  giving 
you  reach  the  point  where  everyone 
wants  the  benefits.  The  question  is 
can  you  afford  such  a  thing.” 

Although  he  admitted  that  reserves 
had  been  established  under  the  new 


Saturday,  1 :30  p.m. 


pension  program  to  provide  for  the 
“avoidance”  of  the  group  already  re¬ 
tired,  he  asserted  that  no  reserve  has 
been  created  for  the  other  employees. 

NJEIA  contends  that  at  the  time  the 
teachers  voted  for  the  new  pension 
plan  reserve  funds  to  cover  the 
cost  of  “avoidance”  by  all  eligible 
teachers  were  included  in  the  cost  esti¬ 
mates  and  the  annual  State  appropria¬ 
tions. 
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OVERALL  SKETCH  of  Hanovor  Park  Ragional  High  School  as  if  will  look  whan  all  contfnicfion  it  complafad  shows  campus  tfylo  arranga* 
monf  of  looming  araas.  Uppar  loft  of  drawing  shows  six  clauroom  clustar  buildings;  lowar  loft,  tha  studant  cantor  and  administration  building; 
uppar  right,  tha  gymnasium;  and  far  right,  tha  industrial  arts  building. 


The  opportunity  to  plan  and  organ¬ 
ize  a  new  high  school  in  an  area  that 
has  none  is  a  unique  and  challenging 
experience.  Although  certain  disad¬ 
vantages  are  evident,  there  are  no  in¬ 
hibiting  traditions  and  all  existing 
possibilities  in  the  rapidly  changing 
field  of  education  can  be  explored. 

This  was  the  outlook  offered  to  the 
three  conununities  of  East  Hanover 
Township.  Florham  Park,  and  Han¬ 
over  Township  when  they  formed  the 
Hanover  Park  Regional  High  School 
district.  Even  before  the  district  was 
formed,  the  citizens  of  these  Morris 
county  communities  had  organized 
into  regional  study  groups  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  need  for  a  high  school.  Some 
of  these  committees  were  fact-finding 
and  statistical,  while  others  studied 
the  needs  of  youth  and  curriculum. 

Goals  Decided  Rrst 

In  addition  to  the  basic  skills,  the 
curriculum  committee  recognized  the 
desirability  of  emphasizing  good  hu¬ 
man  relations,  guidance,  and  correla¬ 
tion  of  work  in  various  subject  areas. 
The  full  educational  use  of  commun¬ 
ity  and  metropolitan  area  facilities 
was  urged.  Youth  needs  independence 
and  security,  the  committee  reported, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  wants  to  be 
identified  with  the  crowd.  He  needs 
to  conform  to  group  standards,  and 
belong  to  the  group,  but  must  also 


Building  a  High  School- 
Campus  Style 

by  William  V.  Godshall 

superintendent 

Hanover  Park  Regional  H.  S. 

The  first  of  its  kind  in  our  State,  this  prize-winning 
school  plant  grew  from  an  educational  philosophy 
calling  for  space,  flexibility,  individual  initiative,  and 
peer  group  learning. 


retain  his  individuality  and  develop 
into  a  responsible,  mature,  adult  per¬ 
son  capable  of  intelligent  participa¬ 
ting  citizenship. 

A  philosophy  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  organized  to  meet  these  needs 
became  basic  for  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Hanover  Park  Regional 
High  School.  It  was  contained  in  the 


Th*  H«nov«r  P«rk  Regional  High  School  was 
ona  of  fha  fiva  fop  winnan  in  fha  SCHOOL 
EXECUTlVE'i  1956  annual  compafHion  for 
baHar  school  datign.  Architact  for  tha  naw 
school  was  tha  firm  of  Jay  C.  Van  Nuys  R 
Associates  of  Somarvilla.  Tha  school  which  is 
being  built  for  1,000  students— and  can  ba 
easily  expanded  for  an  ultimata  capacity  of 
1 ,500— racaivad  its  first  dassas  last  snonth. 


regional  study  groups’  report  and 
after  a  Board  of  Education  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  December,  1953  and  an 
architect  and  superintendent  selected 
in  the  spring  of  1954,  it  was  expanded 
in  more  detail.  The  board  endorsed 
a  statement  of  characteristics  of  the 
end-product  of  the  secondary  educa¬ 
tional  program,  with  strong  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  citizenship  plus 
ability  to  adapt  to  higher  education. 

Once  this  educational  philosophy 
was  established,  a  site  of  approxi¬ 
mately  55  acres  was  selected,  and  a 
study  of  building  requirements  to 
meet  the  established  program  was  be¬ 
gun.  After  a  lengthy  and  intensive 
study  of  types  of  schools,  it  became 
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if>parent  that  only  a  campus  plan 
would  offer  to  the  community  the 
kind  of  program  envisioned. 

The  separate  buildings  of  a  cam* 
pas  plan  seemed  to  offer  decentraliza¬ 
tion  into  adaptable  family  groupings 
ind  to  induce  a  greater  stimulation 
of  the  informal  educational  processes 
which  take  place  by  and  between  stu¬ 
dents.  The  regimentation  so  prevalent 
in  a  large  single  building  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  reducing  disciplinary  problems. 
The  campus  plan  also  stimulates  in¬ 
dividual  and  small  group  initiative  by 
granting  them  greater  responsibility 
in  the  use  of  facilities  without  direct 
supervision.  It  is  an  efficient  plan  for 
providing  a  more  flexible  educational 
program  adaptable  to  any  curriculum. 

Ouster  Is  Basic 

Basic  to  the  plan  is  the  classroom 
cluster  building.  These  independent 
structures  provide  an  activity  corridor 
surrounded  by  four  basic  classrooms, 
plus  lavatory  facilities  and  custodial 
and  storage  spaces. 

The  activity  corridor  is  the  center 
of  the  classroom  cluster  building.  It 
is  larger  than  a  classroom  and  plan¬ 
ned  as  an  educational  space  to  be 
used  by,  and  available  to,  students 
and  teachers  from  any  one,  or  all,  of 
the  four  surrounding  classrooms.  This 
area  lends  itself  to  excellent  use  for 
audio-visual  work,  group  projects, 
conunittee  work,  and  special  small 
group  meetings.  Movable  clothing 
racks  designed  in  pleasing  color  com¬ 
binations  with  teaching  surfaces  on 
the  back  are  used  effectively  as  space 
dividers. 

The  classrooms  are  approximately 
28  feet  square  and  accommodate  a 
class  of  20  to  25  students.  No  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  classroom  is  built  in. 
Each  contains  modular,  movable,  stor¬ 
age  furniture  units.  Ample  chalk¬ 
board,  pegboard.  and  tackboard  is 
provided  in  each  room. 

Commons  Idea  Introduced 

An  acute  need  in  providing  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  and  emotional  sta¬ 
bility  for  a  group  of  adolescents  is 
«pace  to  mingle  in  an  informal  man¬ 
ner  and  in  small  groups.  It  became 
apparent  in  our  planning  that  our  de¬ 
centralized  school  needed  a  unifying 
■rea — a  commons.  This  is  the  area 
into  which  all  pupils  are  projected 
when  they  arrive  at  the  school.  It  is 
from  the  commons  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  goes  to  other  areas  for  his 

rESHOAtY, 


DRAWING  of  Clataroom 
Clwttwr  shows  how  four 
rooms  cantor  around 
activity  corridor.  All  class¬ 
rooms  ara  idantieal;  and 
no  attompt  is  mada  to 
identify  buildings  with 
specific  curricular  offer¬ 
ings  or  grade  levels. 


various  school  tasks,  but  it  is  here 
that  he  returns  again  to  gather  with 
his  associates.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
the  living  room  of  the  school — the 
place  where  social  graces  are  culti¬ 
vated — where  school  and  group  mo¬ 
rale  is  built  and  maintained. 

The  commons  as  designed  in  Han¬ 
over  Park  Regional  High  School  be¬ 
comes  the  entrance  foyer  for  the 
building  and  for  the  auditorium.  It 
is  used  as  an  extension  of  the  library, 
and  as  a  student  lounge.  A  student, 
or  group,  may  use  material  from  the 
adjacent  library  and  find  a  place  in 
the  commons  to  discuss  it.  For  all  the 
rooms  and  spaces  opening  onto  it,  it 
takes  the  place  of  traditional  corridors, 
and  becomes  an  even  far  superior 
type  of  space  for  circulation  than 
traditional  corridors  ever  could  be. 

The  commons  is  separated  from 
the  library — designed  for  a  capacity 
of  150  students  and  approximately 
10,000  volumes — by  a  large  sliding 
glass  wall.  This  provides  for  freedom 


of  movement  and  close  association  be¬ 
tween  the  two  centers.  Both  are 
equipped  with  fireplaces  to  enhance 
the  informal  atmosphere;  and  both 
have  outdoor  patios  to  correlate  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  areas. 

Adjacent  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
commons  are  the  auditorium  and  mu¬ 
sic  rooms  including  small,  sound¬ 
proof  rehearsal  rooms.  The  auditor¬ 
ium  seats  600.  Its  round  shape  and 
unusually  large  stage,  with  small  side 
stages  brings  performers  close  to  the 
audience.  It  is  designed  for  constant 
use  by  dramatics,  speech,  language 
arts,  and  other  class  groups. 

Lunchroom  Is  Adjacent 

The  lunchroom  which  is  designed 
for  a  450  seating  capacity  is  also 
joined  to  the  commons  with  large, 
modern  folding  doors.  Lunch  time 
becomes  a  pleasant  change  from 
school  routine  with  learning  experi¬ 
ences  and  social  graces,  associated  in 
{continued  on  next  page) 


INTERIOR  of  typical  cUuroem  shows  circulor  and  trapaioidal  tablos  used  for  voriod  tooch- 
ing  arrangomonts.  Modular  units  along  tho  wall  aro  (l.-r.)  toackor's  filo',  studonts'  komoroom 
storago  compartmonts,  sliding  door  adjustabla  skolf  storage  unit,  and  opan  book  skaKros. 
Building  soon  though  windows  is  an  adjacent  cluster  unit. 
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y,  continued  from  previous  page) 
an  atmosphere  of  delightful,  relaxed 
dining.  Although  the  homemaking 
and  lunchroom  programs  are  separ¬ 
ate  and  distinct,  the  homemaking  suite 
extends  as  a  wing  from  the  commons 
and  lunch  room. 

The  industrial  arts  program  is 
housed  in  a  separate  building  with 
facilities  for  a  broad  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  approach  starting  with  design 
and  the  drafting  board  and  following 
through  to  completion  of  the  product 
on  lathe,  from  forge,  or  in  finishing 
room.  While  specialized  skills  will  be 
developed  attention  will  also  be  given 
to  preparing  all  boys,  and  girls,  too, 
to  meet  the  “do-it-yourself’  philosophy 
of  contemporary  life. 

The  separate  gymnasium  building 
also  includes  several  classrooms  to 
round  out  a  complete  program  for 
health,  safety,  physical  education,  and 
driver  education. 


dividual  and  small  group  research  and 
investigation,  role  playing,  demonstra¬ 
tion,  teacher-pupil  planning  are  but  a 
few. 

The  concept  of  the  activity-com¬ 
mittee  type  program  prevalent  in  the 
teaching-learning  procedures  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  can  well  be  employed. 
Individual  initiative  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  so  necessary  at  the  college  level 
can  also  be  developed  and  encouraged. 

Affects  Student  Attitudes 

This  arrangement  of  buildings  and 
classrooms,  lends  itself  readily  to  a 
functional  and  meaningful  student 
participation.  The  typical  restrained, 
formal  class  atmosphere  is  replaced 
by  the  informal,  indoors-out-of-doors 
relationship  of  a  wooded,  landscaped 
campus.  Such  an  atmosphere  should 
have  a  profound  influence  in  helping 
the  student  develop  and  grow  into  a 
responsible,  mature  adult  capable  of 
intelligent  participating  citizenship. 


Dictates  Flexible  Teaching 
The  layout  and  design  of  the  school 
buildings  in  such  a  campus  arrange¬ 
ment  dictates  a  very  flexible  approach 
to  teaching.  The  day  of  the  traditional 
question  and  answer,  lecture-recita¬ 
tion,  do-the-question-at-the-end-of-the- 
chapter  procedure  has  become  out¬ 
moded  in  this  environment  and  atmos¬ 
phere.  Master  teachers  with  such 
freely  designed  facilities  have  a  choice 
of  a  wide  variety  of  effective  tech¬ 
niques  to  assist  the  learning  process. 
Committee  and  group  conferences,  in¬ 


The  education  of  the  staff,  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  community  to  the  phi- 
losphies  to  be  carried  out,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  the  plant  and  the  spaces  it 
provides,  is  of  necessity  a  gradual 
process.  The  enthusiasm  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
staff,  the  students,  and  citizens  of  the 
region  augurs  well  that  this  educa¬ 
tional  program  as  envisioned  will  suc¬ 
ceed. 


FLOOR  PLAN  of  control  oeKvHiot  build- 
109  sliowt  how  commons  and  library  ora 
datignad  to  ba  cantor  of  shidant  Ufa  at 
Hanovar  Park  Ragional  HA.  Araa  ba- 
twaan  art  and  homo  making  wings  is 
slopad  to  provida  a  natural  out-door 
amphithaatar. 


When  Linda  Richardson  signed  a  I 

contract  to  teach  in  the  Summit  puUit 
schools,  many  unresolved  question 
echoed  in  her  mind.  What  was  the 
Summit  school  system  really  like?  Did 
it  provide  a  wealth  of  books  and  ma¬ 
terials,  or  would  she  work  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  equipment?  Summit  certainly 
looked  like  a  prosperous  town!  Bn 
would  the  pupils  be  friendly,  teach¬ 
able,  tractable?  Or  would  they  be 
spoiled  darlings  of  indulgent  parents? 
What  would  be  the  attitudes  of  theii 
fathers  and  mothers  toward  the  schooh 
and  the  teachers?  Where  could  she 
look  for  help  if  she  ran  into  snagi 
during  the  school  year? 

Although  Linda  had  met  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  talked  to  him,  she  kne« 
no  one  else  in  the  school  system.  Two 
weeks  after  signing  her  contract  s 
letter  from  the  Washington  School 
principal  had  welcomed  her  to  the 
school  staff  and  had  invited  her  to  visit 
the  school  whenever  she  liked  before 
the  fall  term  began.  This  letter  prom¬ 
ised  that  books,  manuals  and  curricu¬ 
lum  information  would  arrive  under 
separate  cover.  The  president  of  the 
Summit  Teachers’  Association  also 
sent  her  a  pleasant  greying.  Linda  be¬ 
gan  to  warm  up  toward  the  unknowm 
who  were  to  be  her  future  colleagues. 

Materials  Arrived 

When  the  package  of  materials  de¬ 
scribing  the  philosophy,  the  physical 
set-up  and  the  available  resources  of 
the  Summit  system  arrived,  it  brought 
a  further  feeling  of  warm  reality  to 
Linda.  Then  came  the  invitation  to 
participate  in  an  orientation  day  pro¬ 
gram  in  September,  the  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  term.  The  day’s 
program  was  to  start  with  a  breakfast 
in  one  of  the  schools  and  Linda  was 
interested  to  observe  that  the  after¬ 
noon  promised  a  tour  of  the  city  to  be 
followed  by  dinner  at  a  hotel  famous 
for  its  excellent  cuisine. 

Linda  who  was  employed  at  a  sum¬ 
mer  camp,  had  to  work  steadily  until 
the  last  week  of  August,  so  she  could 
not  travel  to  Summit  before  then.  Once 
I  she  arrived  at  the  superintendent’s 
office  she  inquired  anxiously  about 
possible  living  quarters.  The  office  had 
anticipated  her  needs  and  thoughtfully 
provided  Linda  with  several  leads  to 
apartments  priced  within  her  means, 
also  the  list  of  available  rooms  in  pri¬ 
vate  homes  close  to  her  school.  One 
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of  these  appealed  to  her  and  she  left  a 
deposit  with  the  landlord. 

Next  she  visited  her  new  school, 
found  that  her  classroom  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant  exposure  with  movable  furniture, 
display  boards,  and  ample  storage 
ipace  therein.  Here  she  stacked  away 
some  of  her  personal  possessions  and 
science  materials  gathered  during  her 
summer  at  camp.  Picking  up  some  of 
the  texts  stored  in  the  bookcase  she 
found  them  up-to-date  and  she  sat 
down  to  plot  out  a  first  unit  of  work. 
A  friendly  face  appeared  at  her  door 
and  she  discovered  that  the  next  room 
contained  another  teacher  new  to  the 
school  and  potential  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship  were  strengthened  when  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  graduates  of 
the  same  teachers  college. 
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Needed  No  Alarm 

No  alarm  clock  was  needed  to  waken 
Linda  on  the  **big  day”.  She  arrived 
at  the  designated  school  at  8:15  a.m. 

A  charming  hostess  teacher  welcomed 
her  and  pinned  on  her  name  tag,  at 
the  same  time  introducing  the  Wash¬ 
ington  School  principal  and  several  of 
her  fellow  teachers. 

The  informal  atmosphere  of  the 
breakfast  found  all  the  new  teachers 
being  introduced  over  cheerful  cups 
of  coffee.  The  superintendent  and  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
welcomed  the  newcomers  with  short 
speeches.  Following  this,  various  spe¬ 
cial  services  teachers  and  leaders  spoke 
of  their  work  and  of  the  help  they 
could  offer  to  the  new  instructors. 
These  included  the  business  manager, 
director  of  guidance,  school  psycholo¬ 
gist,  counseling  teachers,  two  school 
nurses  and  the  president  of  the  Sum¬ 
mit  Teachers’  Association. 

Most  Helpful  Phase  Pound 
Now  Linda  found  herself  in  what 
she  considered  to  be  the  most  helpful 
phase  of  the  day’s  program  as  she  met 
with  the  elementary  reading  consult¬ 
ant  who  spoke  and  answered  questions 
regarding  the  organization  of  reading 
groups,  use  of  materials  and  how  she 
would  work  with  new  teachers.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  an  elementary  principal 
and  hostess  teacher  led  the  newcomers 
in  grade  level  meetings.  Their  discus¬ 
sion  centered  on  essential  items  of  in¬ 
formation  such  as  special  policies  and 
daily  program,  the  methods  of  organ¬ 
izing  for  school  opening  and  for  intro¬ 
ducing  special  subject  matter  areas 
other  than  reading.  The  lunch  pro- 
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LOCAL  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  officials  taka  tkair  now  Summit  taachars  on  a  carafully 
plannad  and  axplainad  tour  of  tkair  city.  Skown  (l.-r.)  ara  W.  Raa  Crana,  axacutiva  sacrotary 
of  tka  Ckambar;  City  Clark  Harry  C.  Katas,  a  Ckambar  board  mambar;  Frank  J.  Karri9an, 
a  mambar  of  tka  tour  committaa  and  a  board  mambar;  Kathryn  Crouchlay,  now  alamantary 
homamakin9  taachar;  Faith  Sautar,  naw  first  9rada  taachar;  Robart  Brou9h,  chairman  of  tka 
tour  committaa;  Shaila  Kaafa,  naw  first  9rada  taachar;  and  Audrey  DuBow,  naw  second  9rada 
taachar. 


Bringing  a  new  teacher  into  a 
school  system  presents 

many  problems  of  adjustment  and  orientation. 
Here*s  how  one  district  said  .  .  . 


Wtlcom, 

Xuida.  'Richardsfon 


gram,  special  services  and  provisions 
for  fire  drills  and  civil  defense  and  ac¬ 
cidents  were  presented.  The  leader  en¬ 
couraged  the  novices  to  ask  questions 
and  this  session  gave  Linda  new  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  ability  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  her  first  week. 

At  noon  a  bell  signified  the  end  of 
the  morning  sessions,  summoning  them 
to  the  cafeteria  for  lunch.  Here  Linda 
made  the  acquaintance  of  still  another 
newcomer  to  the  Summit  system. 
Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  fraterniza¬ 
tion  as  good  food  and  the  feeling  of 
being  in  the  same  boat  with  your  fel¬ 
low  diners. 


by  Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Rhoades 

principal,  Franklin  School 

Summit 

At  one  o’clock  Linda  returned  to 
Washington  School  to  meet  her  im¬ 
mediate  colleagues  and  together  they 
started  for  their  own  classrooms  where 
they  hoped  to  complete  their  work 
plans  for  the  next  day’s  opening 
classes. 

Toured  the  City 

At  three-thirty  she  found  herself 
joining  all  the  other  new  teachers  at 
the  senior  high  school  where  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Summit  Chamber  of 
Commerce  briefed  them  on  details  of 
a  planned  trip  around  the  city.  A 
chartered  bus  took  them  to  various 
(continued  on  page  268) 
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Federal  income  Tax  returns  for 
1956  are  due  on  or  before  April  15, 
1957.  Teachers  with  incomes  of  $5,000 
or  more  must  use  Form  1040.  If  in* 
come  came  entirely  from  salaries  and 
wages,  only  the  first  two  pages  of  this 
form  must  be  filled  out.  The  simple 
card  Form  1040A  may  be  used  if  your 
income  was  less  than  $5,000  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  salary  subject  to  withholding 
and  not  more  than  $100  of  other  in¬ 
come  from  wages,  dividends  and  in¬ 
terest. 

The  1956  return  forms  are  almost 
identical  with  the  ones  used  a  year  ago. 
Tax  rates  as  well  as  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  are  also  unchanged.  Therefore 
it  should  prove  helpful  to  have  a  copy 
of  last  year’s  return  in  front  of  you 
while  making  out  your  return  for  1956. 

The  January  1957  issue  of  the  NJEA 
Review  carried  an  article  on  the  tax 
implications  of  benefits  received  in 
1956  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
retirement  act.  The  information  given 
below  should  also  prove  useful  in  fil¬ 
ing  your  return  for  1956. 

•  •  « 

Contributions 

You  may  deduct  gifts  or  donations 
to  charitable,  religious,  educational, 
and  similar  organizations.  This  in¬ 
cludes  donations  to  community  chests, 
lodges,  and  veterans’  organizations.  If 
you  give  food  or  clothing  or  other 
property  to  a  qualified  organization, 
you  may  claim  a  contribution  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
at  the  time  the  donation  was  made. 
Dues  and  membership  fees,  including 
annual  dues  to  NEA,  NJEA,  and  your 
local  teachers’  association  are  not  de¬ 
ductible  as  contributions,  but  may  be 
deducted  as  a  business  expense.  (For 
further  information,  see  Educational 
Expenses  below.)  Generally,  such  de¬ 
ductions  may  not  exceed  20  percent  of 
“Adjusted  Gross  Income”,  but  an  addi¬ 
tional  deduction  up  to  10  percent  is 
allowed  on  gifts  to  a  church  or  certain 
tax-exempt  hospitals  and  educational 
institutions. 

•  •  • 

Medical  and  Dental  Expenses 

Deductions  for  medical  and  dental 
expenses  may  be  made  on  Form  1040 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed 
3  percent  of  “Adjusted  Gross  In¬ 
come”.  (A  more  liberal  rule  applies 
in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  or  spouse 
who  is  65  or  over.)  Such  expenses  in¬ 
clude  the  cost  of  drugs  and  medicine. 


Tax 

Facts 


For 

Teachers 


To  help  you  with  income  tax  problems  that 
particularly  apply  to  teachers^  here  is  a  summary 
of  rules  prepared  by  the  NJEA  Research  Division. 


but  only  to  the  extent  such  expendi¬ 
tures  exceed  1  percent  of  “Adjusted 
Gross  Income”.  You  may  include  pay¬ 
ments  made  for  hospital,  nursing, 
laboratory,  surgical,  diagnostic,  and 
dental  services.  Also  the  cost  of  eye¬ 
glasses,  hearing  aids,  artificial  teeth, 
wheel  chairs  and  crutches  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  medical  expense. 

Hospitalization  and  medical-surgi¬ 
cal  premium  payments  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  an  expense.  In  general,  you 
may  not  include  premiums  paid  for 
accident  and  health  insurance  where 
the  benefits  receivable  are  to  reimburse 
the  policyholder  for  loss  of  earnings. 
The  NJEA  sponsored  health  and  ac¬ 
cident  plan  would  fall  in  this  last  cate- 
gory- 

•  •  « 

Educational  Expenses 

The  Treasury  Department  is  cur¬ 
rently  considering  a  new  set  of  rules 
on  the  deductibility  of  expenses  for 
education.  Since  they  are  not  as  gen¬ 
erous  as  expected,  the  NEA  has  pro¬ 
tested,  and  representatives  appeared 
to  testify  at  recent  hearings.  No  final 
decision  has  been  announced.  Under 
the  current  rules,  expenses  of  attending 


summer  school  or  evening  classes  are 
only  deductible  if  attendance  is  com¬ 
pulsory  in  order  to  renew  or  retain  a 
teaching  certificate  and  to  maintaia 
a  position.  You  may  list  as  a  businem 
expense  dues  to  organizations  such  aa 
NEIA  and  NJEA,  subscriptions  to  edo- 
cational  journals,  depreciation  on  tech¬ 
nical  books  required  in  the  profession, 
and  fees  paid  to  an  employment  agency 
for  procuring  employment.  These  item 
should  be  listed  under  “miscellaneoua” 
deductions  on  page  2  of  Form  1040. 
Transportation,  meals,  and  lodging  ex¬ 
penses  of  teacher  conventions  may  be 
allowed  as  a  business  expense  if  yon 
can  substantiate  that  such  attendance 
was  required  or  essential  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  your  duties.  Accurate 

records  should  be  kept  and  the  deduc¬ 
tion  should  be  taken  under  item  5, 

page  1.  Form  1040. 

•  «  • 

Exemptions  For  Dependents 

You  are  allowed  an  exemption  of 
$6(X)  for  each  person  dependent  upon 
you  provided  (a)  you  furnished  more 
than  one-half  of  his  support  during 
the  year  and  (b)  the  dependent’s 

gross  income  is  less  than  $600.  How- 
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ever,  a  child  of  a  taxpayer  is  an  ex- 
onption  regardless  of  gross  income  if 
Ik  is  less  than  19  years  of  age  or  is  a 
itodent.  In  general,  to  qualify  as  a 
itudent  your  child  must  be  on  a  full* 
time  basis  at  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  during  at  least  5  calendar  months 
of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  above 
tests,  dependents  must  be  either  closely 
rdated  or  a  member  of  the  taxpayer’s 
household,  must  meet  a  citizenship 
ind  residence  test  and,  if  married, 
must  not  make  a  joint  return  with  hus¬ 
band  or  wife. 

•  •  • 

Scholarships 

Where  a  child  of  a  taxpayer  re¬ 
ceives  a  scholarship,  such  amounts 
need  not  be  taken  into  account  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  the  taxpayer  fur¬ 
nished  over  one-half  of  his  support. 

Scholarships  and  fellowships  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  taxpayer  are  generally 
tax  exempt.  Not  exempt  are  amounts 
received  for  teaching,  research,  or 
other  services  in  the  nature  of  part- 
time  employment.  Recipients  not  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  degree  are  limited  to 
$300  per  month  tax  free  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  36  months. 

•  «  • 

Sick  Leave  Pay 

Sick  leave  pay  and  benefits  received 
under  an  accident  and  health  insurance 
policy  may  be  excluded  from  income 
subject  to  the  conditions  described  be¬ 
low. 

If  you  pay  the  premium  on  the  ac¬ 
cident  and  health  insurance,  all 
amounts  received  as  benefits  are  not 
considered  income  and  are  not  report- 
able.  If  your  board  of  education  pays 
the  premiums  on  such  insurance,  then 
the  income  protection  benefits  received 
are  added  to  your  sick  leave  pay,  if 
any,  in  determining  your  total  bene¬ 
fits  while  on  sick  leave. 

You  noay  exclude  from  income  up 
to  $100  a  week  of  sick  leave  benefits 
but  such  exclusion  does  not  begin 
until  the  8th  day  in  cases  of  sickness 
unless  the  employee  is  hospitalized  for 
at  least  one  day.  If  you  are  absent 
because  of  injury,  the  exclusion  starts 
the  first  day  of  absence.  Teachers  who 
become  ill  dr  are  injured  during  the 
summer  or  other  vacation  period  may 
claim  no  exclusion  for  any  .period 
during  the  vacation  period.  To  claim 
this  exclusion,  you  should  first  report 
total  salary  and  sick  leave  benefits 
received  on  line  5,  page  1  and  then 
SIiaUAtY,  l*IT 


report  the  amount  of  the  exclusion  on 
line  6,  page  1.  Also  attach  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  return  showing  the  nature 
of  illness  or  injury,  the  dates  of  ab¬ 
sence  and  your  computation  of  the 

amount  of  your  exclusion. 

•  •  • 

Dependent  Care 

Employed  women  and  widowers 
may  claim  a  deduction  for  certain  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  care  of  children  under 
12  or  certain  other  dependents  who  are 
incapable  of  caring  for  themselves. 
The  deduction  cannot  exceed  $600. 
Working  wives,  must  file  joint  returns 
with  their  husbands,  and  may  only  de¬ 
duct  the  expenses  up  to  $600  less  the 
amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  com¬ 
bined  income  of  the  wife  and  hus¬ 
band  exceeds  $4500.  Therefore,  cou¬ 
ples  earning  $5100  or  more  are  al¬ 


lowed  no  deduction  for  dependent 
care. 

•  •  • 

Social  Security 

If  more  than  $84  of  social  security 
tax  was  withheld  from  your  salary  or 
wages  for  1956  because  you  worked 
for  2  or  more  employers,  the  excess 
should  be  claimed  as  a  credit  against 
your  income  tax.  Emter  any  excess  in 
the  “Income  Tax  Withheld’’  column 
of  item  5,  page  1  of  your  return,  and 
write  F.I.C.A.  Tax  in  the  “Where  Eim- 
ployed’’  column. 

If  you  worked  for  only  one  employer 
during  1956  and  more  than  $84  of 
social  security  tax  was  withheld,  such 
excess  may  not  be  claimed  as  a  credit. 
The  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  should  adjust  this  overcollection 
at  some  future  date. 


One  Phrase  per  Paragraph 


The  Proof  Is  in  the  Padding 

From  time  to  time  the  Review  publishes  various  articles  of  a  scholarly 
nature  written  by  experts  in  the  field  of  education.  Perhaps  many  of  our 
readers  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  these;  but  for  the  newer  members  of 
our  glorious  fraternity  we  are  herewith  printing  a  brief  listing  of  special 
phrases  that  all  education  writers  must  use  if  they  wish  to  have  their  re¬ 
search  published  and  which  all  teachers  must  fully  comprehend  if  they  are 
to  evaluate  such  significant  concepts  in  structuring  their  own  self-develop¬ 
ment  programs  for  active  application. 

Here  swiped  from  one  of  our  monthly  Educational  Press  .\ssociation 
newsletters  is  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  listing  of  key  educational  phrases: 

1.  “Extensive  research  has  shown  .  .  .  .’’ — One  or  two  abstracts  of  doc¬ 
toral  theses  which  the  writer  happens  to  have  come  across. 

2.  “Enthusiastic  support  by  parents  .  .  .  .” — One  mother  called  to  tell 
the  superintendent  she  liked  his  speech  on  the  radio. 

3.  “Intensive  analysis  ....  ’’ — It  has  been  discussed  in  a  five-minute 
conference. 

4.  “The  most  recent  statistics  available  .  .  .  .’’ — They  go  back  to  1946. 
5.  “Outstanding  leaders  in  education  believe  .  .  .  — The  writers  believe 

it,  at  any  rate. 

6.  “Widespread  reports  indicate  .  .  .  .’’ — The  writer  has  heard  someone 
say  it  in  a  speech. 

7.  “There  is  conclusive  evidence  .  .  .  .’’ — The  evidence  may  turn  up  if  we 
wait  a  bit  longer. 

8.  “The  most  pressing  problem  in  education  .  .  .  — The  problem  the 
writer  is  writing  about. 

9.  “The  most  significant  trend  in  education  today  .  .  .  — The  trend 

the  writer  is  writing  about. 

10.  “A  large  group  of  educators  believe  .  .  .  .’* — The  chairman  drafting 
the  report  and  his  committee  of  two  believe  it. 

11.  “Elxperimental  studies  on  this  question  are  being  conducted  across 
the  land  .  .  .’’ — One  study  is  going  on  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  another 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
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JLHE  National  Education  Association 
will  observe  its  100th  birthday  in  $ 
1957,  Its  659,000  member.^  in  affili-  j 
ated  associations  throughout  the  48  ^ 

states  and  territories,  in  6.000  local  j 
associations,  30  independent  depart-  | 
ments,  21  commissions  and  commit-  | 
tees,  and  13  headquarters  divisions.  ( 
will  he  celebrating  their  professional  | 
(ientennial  anniversary.  They  should  j 
be  joined  by  all  America  generalK. 
all  those  who  recognize  the  importanc,- 
of  education  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
F'or  almost  a  ce!;tury  the  NEA  has 
worked  with  all  those  who  believe  in 
the  schools.  It  has  assumed  that  there 

On  fo  Philadelphia! 

Nineteen  committees  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  are 
hard  at  work  to  make  the  Centennial 
Convention  of  the  NEA  one  which 
will  be  remembered.  From  June  30 
to  July  5,  Philadelphia  will  hold  “open 
house”  for  the  expected  20,000  guests. 

Television  will  be  featured  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  convention.  Telecasts  in 
color,  closed  circuit  demonstrations, 
network  originations  plus  local  and 
national  news  coverage  are  assured. 

On  the  evening  of  July  4,  a  tradi¬ 
tional  celebration  will  be  staged  at 
Independence  Hall,  and  will  include 
a  special  salute  to  NEA.  This  will 
be  televised  nationally  by  CBS. 

Tours  are  being  arranged  to  Valley 
Forge,  Betsy  Ross  House,  Fairmount 
Park,  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Museum 
of  Art,  the  famous  DuPont  Longwood 
Cardens,  and  a  wide  variety  of  schools 
and  colleges,  with  flights  over  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley. 

This  is  only  a  small  beginning  of 
exciting  offerings  in  addition  to  the 
regular  sessions. 

is  a  joint  responsibility  between  citi¬ 
zens  generally  and  teachers,  for  the 
welfare  of  boys  and  girls  —  so  natur¬ 
ally  it  expects  all  to  join  in  the  cele¬ 
bration. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  NEA  set 
up  a  special  Commission  of  21  leaders 
from  both  inside  and  outside  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  to  plan  the  Centennial 
observance.  This  Commission  has 
established  a  theme  and  objectives  and 
defined  general  policies  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  administrative  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  observance  is  centered  in 
the  Centennial  office  at  the  NEA,  which 
o|>erate8  under  the  counsel  of  a  staff 


committee  and  is  to  coordinate  some 
.30  projects  approved  by  the  commis¬ 
sion.  This  program  is  to  respect  the 
fact  that  the  NEA  and  the  schools  it 
serves  have  made  a  century  of  history 
in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  that  the  celebration  should 
therefore  take  place  everywhere.  The 
Ontennial  office  and  project  commit¬ 
tees  make  suggestions  and  offer  help, 
but  they  will  lay  down  few  exact 
patterns  for  the  celebration.  The  pro¬ 
gram  as  planned  will  depend  in  great 
part  upon  the  ingenuity  and  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  people  in  communities 
all  over  America  who  will  tell  the 
story  of  America’s  schools  where  that 
story  has  taken  place. 

The  Centennial  Commission  as  early 
as  1955  chose  as  the  theme  “An  Edu¬ 
cated  People  Moves  Freedom  For- 
ward.”  The  Commission  wished  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  nation  the 


close  identities  of  education  and  fres  ^ 
dom.  It  wished  too  to  involve  all 
people,  not  just  teachers  alone,  to  rs  ! 
mind  every  citizen  of  his  stake  in  the 
.schools. 

The  Commission  set  up  these  gen¬ 
eral  objectives  for  the  program: 

•  To  consider  the  decisive  role  of 
education  in  a  changing  world. 

•  To  stimulate  action  to  provide 
adequate  education  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  millions  of  children. 

•  To  strengthen  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  in  its  service  to  people 
of  all  ages. 

The  Chance  of  a  Hundred  Years 

The  first  of  these  objectives,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  us  in  the  teaching 
profession,  calls  upon  us  to  seize  an 
opportunity  the  Centennial  occasion 
offers.  We  have  been  trying  to  tell 
America  about  the  problems  of  her 


. . .  And  Suddenly 
Ws  Our  Centennial 


by  Martha  A.  Shull 

preitident 

Sationa!  Education  Association 


DR.  ALLEN  H.  WETTER, 
(uparinHndsnt  of  schools 
in  Philodoipkia,  discusses 
with  NEA  Prosidont 
MorHia  Shull  tho  plans 
which  faachars  from  tho 
thro#  states  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  matropolitan  area 
ara  making  for  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  NEA  members 
who  will  come  to  that 
city  for  the  Centennial 
Celebration  this  summer. 
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jchools  for  a  hundred  years,  that  is 
true.  Mostly,  however,  we  have  focus¬ 
ed  upon  the  problems  of  the  moment. 

Ve  have  shouted  about  the  needs  to 
keep  the  schools  open  during  depres¬ 
sions.  We  have  talked  about  teacher 
recruitment  during  shortages.  We 
have  emphasized  the  need  for  school 
buildings  in  the  post-war  period.  But 
we  have  never,  on  the  scale  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  program  is  meant  to  represent, 
tnade  a  nation-wide  attempt  to  get  all 
America  to  join  us  in  a  calm,  clear 
look  at  the  whole  of  America’s  school 
program  in  the  light  of  a  century’s 
experience.  The  Centennial  is  our 
chance  to  get  America  to  look  at  where 
we  have  been  and  where  we  are  going 
after  a  century  of  education  —  our 
chance  to  build  a  sound,  enduring, 
year-in-and-year-out  appreciation  of 
the  role  of  education  in  the  history  of 
the  nation. 

The  second  objective  is  our  oppor. 
tunity  to  have  everyone  join  us  in 
looking  at  the  tremendous  pyramid  of 
problems  with  which  the  century  cul¬ 
minates.  We  hope  that  we  may  some¬ 
how  bring  people  to  see  that  the  whole 
future  of  what  has  endured  for  a 
century  depends  upon  our  meeting  the 
climactic  problems  it  has  brought. 

Our  third  objective  represents,  more 
than  the  other  two,  our  own  respon¬ 
sibility  to  ourselves.  The  Commission 
—  and  remember  it  includes  members 
who  are  not  teachers  —  has  reminded 
us  that  without  a  strong  profession 
we  cannot  carry  the  responsibilities 
the  century  now  places  upon  us.  They 
make  it  clear  that  we  need  a  stronger 
unity  and  dedication  to  our  own  tasks. 
This  objective  means  that  we  need  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  our  own  work  — 
that  we  may  sometimes  be  overlooking 
the  glory  that  is  so  mixed  with  what 
has  become  commonplace  to  us.  It 
implies  a  respect  on  their  part  for  the 
importance  of  our  work  —  but  per¬ 
haps  less  respect  for  our  judgment  of 
the  value  of  that  work. 


Expanding 
Our  Profession 


As  the  National  Education  Association  reaches  the  anniversary  of  its 
founding  100  years  ago,  it  is  also  engaging  in  a  thoroughgoing  restudy  of 
what  lies  ahead  for  our  profession  in  the  years  to  come.  Convinced  that 
activity  on  a  national  level  must  be  greatly  expanded  to  both  coordinate 
and  advance  the  teachers  of  America,  the  Representative  Assembly  at  the 
1956  NEA  Convention  in  Portland  asked  for  a  complete  restudy  of  the 
services  and  dues  of  the  organization.  Dues  would  be  increased  to  $10.00 
per  year  to  cover  the  cost.  This  is  part  of  what  that  money  will  pay  for  .  .  . 

Federal  Relations 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  the  past  three  decades  has  been 
the  increased  influence  of  the  federal  government  upon  the  lives  of  all  citizens. 
Teachers  and  education  have  felt  the  impact  of  new  laws  and  governmental 
services. 

The  federal  government  needs  consistent  policies  with  regard  to  education. 
How  financial  aid  can  be  given  both  to  public  schools  and  collies  and  how 
this  aid  can  be  adjusted  to  local  and  state  obligations  and  activitise  are  among 
the  questions  for  serious  consideration  by  the  American  people. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Education  Association  there 
is  widespread  recognition  of  the  federal  govenunent’s  obligation  to  provide 
broad  nationwide  leadership  and  assistance  to  education.  The  guidance  of  this 
leadership  as  it  unfolds  is  an  opportunity  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  task  of  federal  relations  requires  skillful  staff  members  and  adequate 
financial  support.  All  levels  of  government  need  help  in  meeting  their  educa- 
tionaf  obligations  to  America’s  children,  youth,  and  adults. 

The  Expanded  Program  Proposes  ... 

To  help  develop  new  factual  resources  to  inform  members  of  Congress 
and  federal  administrative  o£5cers. 

To  focus  efforts  more  systematically  upon  new  trends  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment. 

To  employ  additional  staff  to  identify  and  to  report  to  the  profession 
on  federal  laws  and  activities  of  interest  to  teachers. 

To  step  up  efforts  to  obtain  the  financial  assistance  which  will  help  the 
states  give  every  child  a  fair  start  in  life. 


Commemorative  Program  Moving 
Here  are  some  of  the  events  and 
projects  which  are  already  in  op¬ 
eration. 

*  Diitribution  of  th«  NEA  Ccntannial  Film, 
“A  D«tk  for  Billio''— now  undor  way. 

*  Spocial  Canfannial  publicationt  of  fha 

nea  Handbook  (now  off  prau), 

JOURNAL  (March  I9S7).  and  1957 
CONVENTION  PROCEEDINGS. 

*  Publication  of  tpacial  NEA  Cantannial 
Mu<ic  by  an  intamationally-known  com- 

(continued  on  page  269) 
tliaUARY,  Itl7 


To  develop  and  promote  laws  to  provide  wise  financial  assistance  to  higher 
education. 

To  increase  the  Association’s  contacts  with  Congress  and  with  many  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  interested  in  educational  problems. 

To  carry  out  conferences  with  state  association  leaders  so  as  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  state  interests  and  needs. 

To  provide  local  and  state  leaders  with  additional  information  on  the 
national  interests  of  teachers. 

To  seek  greater  equity  for  teachers  under  federal  laws  and  regulations, 
including  the  federal  income  tax  laws. 
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NJEA  REGIONAL  MATHEMATICS  CONFERENCE  V 


MARCH  2,  1956 
10:00  ~  11:45  A.M. 


SOUTH  ORANGE  JR.  H.E 


MAJOR  GROUP  MEETINGS — A  speaker  and  an  outstanding  panel  of  resource 
persons  to  cover  the  latest  trends  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  at  the  high  school 
and  elementary  school  level. 


ilS. 


GROUP  A  -  GRADES  9  THROUGH  12 
"Specific  Suggestions  for  Modernizing  Our  Secondary 
School  Program  in  Mathematics" 

Chairman:  Dr.  Curtis  H,  Threlkeld,  superintendent 
of  schools.  South  Orange-Maplewood 
Main  Speaker:  Dr.  Howard  F.  Fehr,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  teaching  of  mathematics.  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University 
Resource  Panel: 

Dr.  Ernest  R.  Ranucci,  chairman  of  mathematics 
department,  Weequahic  H.S.,  Newark 
Dr.  Frank  J.  McMackin,  dean,  Jersey  City  Junior 
College 

Dr.  David  R.  Davis,  head  of  department  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  Montclair  STC 


GROUP  B  -  KINDERGARTEN 


16. 


THROUGH  GRADE  8 

"The  Modern  Point  of  View  in  Learning  Arithmetic" 
Chairman:  Dr.  Marion  E.  Shea,  president,  Paterson 
STC 

Main  Speaker:  Dr.  Henry  Van  Engen,  head  of  cfe- 
partment  of  mathematics,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Resource  Panel: 

Dr.  George  H.  McMeen,  associate  professor  of 
mathematics,  Newark  STC 
Mary  C.  Rogers,  mathematics  teacher,  Roosevelt  Jr. 
H.S.,  Westfield 

Dr.  John  J.  Kinselxa,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
mathematics,  School  of  Education,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity 


1:15-2:10  P.M.  AND  2:20-3:15  P.M. 


DISCUSSION  SESSIONS — Small  meetings  of  those  persons  interested  in  discussing 
particular  special  topics  regarding  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

(1:15  p.m.  and 


"Readiness  Programs  in  Primary 
Grade  Arithmetic"  (1:15  p.m. 
only) 

Dr.  Amanda  Loughren,  New¬ 
ark  STC 

"Group  Methods  in  Teaching 
Numbers  in  the  Primary  Grades" 

(1:15  p.m.  only) 

Anthony  J.  Greco,  Watchung 

"Use  of  Manipulative  and  Other 
Visual  Aids  in  Developing  Num¬ 
ber  Concepts  in  Primary  Grades" 
(1:15  p.m.  and  2:20  p.m.) 
Hermina  a.  Schoeppe,  East 
Orange 

"Gaining  Purpose  and  Mastery  of 
Fundamental  Processes  in  the 


5. 


7. 


Primary  Grades" 

2:20  p.m.) 

Ruth  I.  Baldwin,  Westfield 
"What  to  Teach  in  Arithmetic  in 
the  Primary  Grades"  (1:15  p.m. 
and  2:20) 

Catherine  Sena,  Newark 
"Making  Problems  Interesting  in 
the  Primary  Grades"  (1:15  p.m. 
and  2:20  p.m.) 

Herbert  L.  Caufano,  Pater¬ 
son  STC 

"Developing  Understanding  and 
Power  in  the  Use  of  Multiplica¬ 
tion  and  Division  in  Grades  4,  5 
and  6"  (1:15  p.m.  and  2:20  p.m.) 
Dr.  George  H.  McMeen,  New¬ 
ark  STC 


9. 


10. 


New  Jersey  Educetion  Associetion 
110  West  Stete  Street 
Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 

Enclosed  please  find  $ _ 

for _  luncheon  reservations  for  the  NJEA 


(check,  money  order) 


Regional  Mathematics  Conference  at  South  Orange  Junior 
High  School,  on  March  2.  (Box  Lunch  —  $1.60  per  person). 


stTMt 


city 


state 


I  shell  be  ettending  Group  A  G ;  Group  B  G 
RESERVATIONS  MUST  REACH  THE  NJEA  OFFICE 
BY  FEBRUARY  25 


II. 


12. 


13. 


18. 


"Developing  Confidence  and 
Power  in  Problem  Solving  in 
Grades  4,  5  and  6"  (1:15  p.m.  and 
2:20  p.m.) 

Adaune  P.  Hagaman,  Plain- 
field 

"The  Use  of  Manipulative  Mate¬ 
rials  and  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching 
Arithmetic  in  Grades  4,  5  and  6" 
(1:15  p.m.  and  2:20  p.m.) 
Leonard  N.  Hooper,  East 
Orange 

"Meeting  Individual  Needs  in 
Arithmetic  through  Grouping  in 
Grades  4,  5  and  6"  (1:15  p.m.  and 
2:20  p.m.) 

Mrs.  Euphemia  S.  Gibson, 
Kearny 

"Developing  Understanding  and 
Power  in  the  Use  of  Fractions  in 
Grades  4,  5  and  6"  (1:15  p.m. 
only) 

Ida  Spetgang,  Paterson 
"What  to  Teach  in  Arithmetic  in 
Grades  4,  5  and  6"  (1:15  p.m. 
only) 

John  W.  Dickey,  Newark  STC 
"The  Use  of  Manipulative  Mate¬ 
rials  and  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching 
Mathematics  in  Grades  7,  8  and 
9"  (1:15  p.m.  and  2:20  p.m.) 

Dr.  John  K.  Reckzeh,  Jersey 
aty  STC 


20. 
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I4  "What  to  Teach  in  Mathematics  , 
in  Grades  7,  8  and  9"  (1:15  p.m.  I 
only) 

Dr.  Hubert  B.  Risincer,  East  j 
Orange  i 


15.  "Meeting  the  Challenge  of  the 
Superior  Pupil  in  Grades  7,  8  and 

9"  (1:15  p.m.  only) 

Mary  C.  Rogers,  Westfield 

16.  "Developing  Confidence  and 
Power  in  Problem  Solving  in 
Grades  7,  8  and  9"  (1:15  p.m. 
only) 

Mrs.  Lina  D.  Walter,  Mont¬ 
clair 


17.  "Meeting  Individual  Needs  in 
Mathematics  through  Grouping 
in  Grades  7,  8  and  9"  (1:15  p.m. 
only) 

Dr.  John  J.  Kinsella,  New 
York  University 

18.  "Developing  Understanding  and 
Power  in  the  Use  of  Decimal  Frac¬ 
tions  and  Percentages  in  Grades 
6,  7  and  8"  (1:15  p.m.  and 


2:20  p.m.) 

Dr.  Carl  N.  Shuster,  Pen¬ 
nington  School 

19.  "Meeting  the  Challenge  of  the 
Superior  Child  in  High  School" 
(1:15  p.m.  only) 

Roy  S.  Lockhart,  Madison 


20.  "Critical  Examination  and  Re- 
evaluation  of  Content  in  High 
School  College  Preparatory 
Courses"  (1:15  p.m.  only) 

Dr.  Frank  J.  McMackin,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Junior  College 

21.  "Modern  Trends  in  the  Teaching 
of  Plane  Geometry  in  High 
School"  (1:15  p.m.  and  2:20  p.m.) 

Dr.  Ernest  R.  Ranucci,  New¬ 


ark 


22.  "An  Emerging  Course  in  Algebra 
for  High  School  Students"  (2:20 
p.m.  only) 

Dr.  Howard  F.  Fehr,  Colum¬ 
bia  University 

23.  "Meeting  Individual  Needs  in 
High  School  Mathematics  through 
Grouping"  (1:15  p.m.  only) 

Dr.  j.  Dwight  Daugherty, 
Paterson 


24.  "Modem  Trends  in  Teaching 
Arithmetic"  (2:20  p.m.  only) 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Engen,  Iowa 
STC,  Cedar  Falls 

25.  "Teaching  Mathematics  to  Men¬ 
tally  Handicapped  Pupils"  (1:15 
p.m.  only) 


Angelo  A.  Bruno,  Jr.,  Newark 
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NJEA  Conference 
On  Practical  Public  Relations 

Saturday,  March  23,  1957 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
10:00-11:00  a.m. — Opening  General  Session 

Presiding:  Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  President,  NJEA 
"The  P.R.  Problem" 

Robert  Gitelman,  coordinator  of  school  information  services,  Montclair 
"What  a  Local  Association  Can  Do  in  Public  Relations" 

Robert  Olds,  director  of  public  relations,  Ohio  Education  Association 

11:15  a.ni.-12:45  p.m. — Croup  Discussions 

1.  "The  Press — Its  Role  in  P.R." 

Chairman:  Gerald  Hopkins,  principal.  Mountain  Lakes  H.S. 

Robert  Palmer,  reporter,  Newark  News 

Wallace  Mooreland,  director  of  public  relations,  Rutgers,  the  State 
University 

Wallace  Conover,  editor,  Somerville  Messenger 

2.  "Person  to  Person" 

Chairman:  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  teacher.  Grant  School,  Trenton 
Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  superintendent.  Ocean  Co.  Southern  Reg.  H.S. 
Herbert  Ogden,  teacher  Ridgewood  H.S. 

3.  "Radio  and  Television" 

Chairman:  Dr.  Leon  Hood,  administrative  assistant,  Clifford  J.  Scott 
H.S.,  Blast  Orange 

Floyd  Nasser,  teacher,  Vineland  H.S. 

Nicholas  DeVita,  superintendent,  Hamburg 
Fred  Walker,  station  manager,  WTTM,  Trenton 

4.  "Public  Relations  Activities  of  Teacher  Associations" 

Chairman:  Wallace  Gleason,  president,  Monmouth  Co.  Elducation 
Association 

Robert  Olds,  director  of  public  relations,  Ohio  Elducation  Association 
Mrs.  Helen  McGrath,  president,  Camden  Teachers  Association 
John  Sheps,  president,  Newark  Teachers  Association 

5.  "Visual  Aids  in  P.R." 

Chairman:  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Winchell,  Cumberland  County 
Superintendent 

Emma  Fantone,  audio-visual  coordinator,  Montclair  STC 
William  H.  King,  coordinator  of  audio-visual  education.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education 

Mrs.  Emma  Neary,  president,  N.  J.  Audio-Visual  Elducation  Association 

1 :00  p.m. — Luncheon — Phelps  Hall  Dining  Room 

Presiding:  Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  President.  NJEA 
"What  Must  Come" 

Lena  M.  Porreca,  NEIA  Director  for  New  Jersey 
"Why  Don't  They  Know" 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  Corey,  executive  secretary,  California  Teachers 
Association 


N*w  JarMy  Education  Aueciation 
ISO  Wait  Stata  Straat 
Tranton  I,  Naw  Jartay 

Enclosed  please  find  $ _  (chacic,  money  order)  for  _  luncheon 

ratervetions  for  the  NJEA  Conference  on  Practicel  Public  Relations  at  Trenton  State  Teachers 
Collage  on  March  23.  (Lunch  —  $1.00  per  parson) 

name _ 

straat  _ 

city  _  stata  _ 

I  shall  probably  attend  Group  Discussion  No.  I  □ ,  No.  2  (^ , 

No.  3  □ .  No.  4  □ .  No.  5  □ . 
RESERVATIONS  MUST  REACH  THE  NJEA  OFFICE  lY  MARCH  It. 
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S-2  (Dumont,  Forbes,  McCay, 
&  Harper) 

(Chapt.  8) 


Establishes  a  program  of  State  aid  for  school  building  based  on  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $30  per  pupil  with  State  and  local  shares.  This  law  b  no« 
providing  our  schools  with  about  $10,000,000  in  state  aid;  this  amount 
will  be  not  less  than  $14,000,000  for  1957-58;  and  it  will  increase 
thereafter. 


S-3  (Dumont,  Forbes,  McCay, 
Harper,  &  Lance) 

vetoed 


Would  have  authorized  the  Trustees  for  the  Support  of  Public  Schook 
to  buy  school  district  building  bonds  up  to  1960  at  an  interest  rate  1 
percent  higher  than  the  rate  at  which  the  State  can  borrow. 


S-4  (Dumont,  Forbes,  McCay, 
&  Harper) 

(Chapt.  9) 

S-3 10  (McCay,  &  Ridolfi) 
(Chapt.  145) 


Companion  bill  to  S-2;  authorizes  school  districts  to  maintain  capital 
reserve  funds  in  the  custody  of  the  State  Treasurer. 


Makes  technical  corrections  in  the  new  pension  law  and  adds  full  death 
benefit  provisions  for  those  who  retire  on  disability  until  they  reach 
age  60. 


S-395  (Dumont,  Farley,  Jones, 
&  McCay) 

(Chapt.  218) 


S-396  (Dumont,  Farley,  Jones, 
&  McCay) 


Provides  that  those  teachers  who  retired  before  the  new  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  was  passed  shall  have  no  social  security  offset  applied 
against  their  retirement  allowances,  and  where  it  has  been  already  ap¬ 
plied,  the  money  so  deducted  shall  be  refunded  to  them. 


A- 1 59  (Maebert) 


Would  provide  that  those  teachers  who  had  not  retired  before  the  new 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  was  passed,  but  could  have  done  so  and  thus 
avoided  any  social  security  offset,  shall  have  no  social  security  offset  ap¬ 
plied  against  their  retirement  allowances  if  they  retire  by  July  1,  1957. 
Introduced  again  in  1957  as  S-33. 


Would  require  school  nurses  to  be  appointed,  administered,  and  paid  by 
the  local  board  of  education,  except  those  operating  otherwise  until  they 
change  their  pattern  of  operation,  in  which  case  they  must  change  to 
local  board  of  education  control. 


A- 1 60  (Maebert) 


A-241  (Newton) 

vetoed 


A-347  (Mills) 


Would  amend  the  tenure  Act  for  school  nurses  to  provide  the  same 
seniority  system  for  dismissal  and  rehiring  that  is  in  the  Teacher  Tenure 
Law.  To  be  introduced  again  1957. 


Would  provide  for  a  scaled  ($600-$1200)  minimum  retirement  allowance 
for  members  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  the  allowance 
depending  on  age  and  length  of  service. 


Would  require  not  less  than  25%  of  final  average  salary  as  a  retirement 
allowance  for  a  public  employee  having  not  less  than  35  years  of  public 
service,  irrespective  of  age,  under  the  General  Non-Contributory  Pension 
Act.  To  be  reintroduced  in  1957. 


Your  Legislative  Record 
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A  381  (A.  Smith) 

(Chapt.  31 ) 

Permits  retired  teachers  to  earn  up  to  $1200  per  year  as  substitute  teach¬ 
ers  without  loss  of  pension;  including  those  who  were  65  or  over  when 
they  retired  and  avoided  full  social  security  coverage  as  a  teacher. 

A-404  (Savage) 

(Chapt.  89) 

Permits  teachers  who  retired  under  the  Free  Veterans’  Pension  Act  to 
earn  up  to  $1200  per  year  as  substitute  teachers  without  loss  of  pension. 

A-424  (Newton) 

(Chapt.  58) 

Clarifies  the  sick  leave  law  to  guarantee  that  more  than  the  minimum  10 
days  annually  may  be  accumulated  if  a  local  board  of  education  desires. 

A-493  (Barkalow) 

(Chapt.  90) 

Permits  a  board  of  education  to  deduct  up  to  10%  of  employee’s  salary 
for  those  requesting  it  and  to  pay  it  during  the  following  summer. 

A-48  (Franklin) 

OPPOSED  BY 

NJEA 

Would  permit  the  lease  of  privately-owned  buildings  to  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  school  use.  As  written,  bill  would  avoid  the  state  building  ap¬ 
proval  law,  not  require  bidding,  and  exclude  rental  payments  from  capital 
expense  account.  Never  brought  up  for  a  vote. 

A- 1 64  (Werner) 

OPPOSED  BY 

NJEA 

Would  create  a  State  Labor  Relations  Board  to  investigate,  hear  and 
decide  labor  controversies  including  those  of  public  employees.  Opposed 
by  NJEIA  unless  amended  to  specifically  delete  reference  to  boards  of 
education  and  their  employees.  Never  brought  up  for  a  vote. 

KEY 


*  A  vacancy  existed  in  the  Union  County  Senate  seat  until  Senator 
Crane  was  elected  at  the  November  6  election. 

**  Senator  Dumont  was  serving  as  Acting-Governor  on  this  date  and 
therefore  was  prevented  from  voting  for  S-395  as  he  intended. 
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•  Bivona  vo^  after  being  elected  on  November  6  to  replace  Assem¬ 
blyman  Field-  who  resigned. 
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IN  THE  Annual  Messages 


Rob«r>  B.  M«yn«r 


Here  are  direct  quotes  from  the  annual  speeches 
of  the  top  executives  of  our  Nation  and  State 
regarding  the  problems  of  schools  and  education. 


In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  President  Eisenhower  said: 

“In  all  domestic  matters,  1  believe  that  the  people  of  I  am  hopeful  that  this  program  can  be  enacted  on  its 

the  United  States  will  expect  of  us  effective  action  to  own  merits,  uncomplicated  by  provisions  dealing  with 

remedy  past  failure  in  meeting  critical  needs.  the  complex  problems  of  integration.  I  urge  the  people 

“High  priority  should  be  given  the  school  construe-  in  all  sections  of  the  country  to  approach  these  integra¬ 
tion  bill.  This  will  beneBt  children  of  all  races  through-  tion  problems  with  cahn  and  reason,  with  mutual  under¬ 
out  the  country  and  children  of  all  races  need  schools  standing  and  good  will,  and  in  the  American  tradition 

now,  A  program  designed  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  deep  respect  for  the  orderly  processes  of  law  and 

for  more  classrooms  should  be  enacted  without  delay.  justice.” 


In  his  Message  to  the  Legislature,  Governor  Meyner  said: 


“New  Jersey’s  school  problem  is  caused  largely  by  a 
vastly  increased  birth  rate  since  World  War  II  which 
has  produced  an  enormous  increase  in  enrollment.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years,  this  increase  amounts  to  16%. 
It  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  years  to  come. 

“During  the  current  year,  more  than  880,000  pupils 
attended  public  grade  and  high  schools  and  the  total 
enrollment  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  year. 
In  the  past  school  year,  school  districts  spent  285  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  at  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  $340. 

’To  ease  the  burden  on  school  districts,  the  State  in 
the  past  three  years  has  greatly  increased  State  aid  for 
current  expenses.  The  present  year’s  appropriation  for 
such  aid  is  $340. 

‘To  ease  the  burden  on  school  districts,  the  State 
in  the  past  three  years  has  greatly  increased  State  aid 
for  current  expenses.  The  present  year’s  appropriation 
for  such  aid  is  $66,600,000.  It  will  increase  to  almost 
71  million  dollars  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Tripling  State  Aid 

“A  separate  State-aid  program  for  capital  construction 
has  been  set  up.  It  provides  for  spending  more  than 
101/^  million  dollars  this  year  among  the  school  dis- 
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tricts  and  13^  million  dollars  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Thus,  the  total  State-aid  to  school  districts  is  now 
about  three  times  greater  than  in  1953-1954  and  it  will 
increase  hy  over  7  million  dollars  next  year. 

“We  should  give  consideration  to  the  small  number 
of  districts  which,  in  spite  of  State-aid  and  high  local 
tax  rates,  cannot  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  build  neces¬ 
sary  school  facilities.  It  may  he  that  the  State,  in  some 
instances,  should  provide  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost 
so  that  children  in  these  districts  will  not  be  denied 
equal  educational  opportunities. 

New  Teachers 

‘There  are  now  some  37,000  teachers  in  the  567 
school  districts  of  the  State.  To  attract  new  teachers, 
a  State-wide  minimum  salary  schedule  has  been  adopted 
and  the  teacher  pension  system  has  been  liberalized. 
Our  State  Teachers’  Colleges  have  increased  their  en¬ 
rollments  from  3,900  to  5,200  full-time,  not  including 
5,300  part-time  students.  Even  so,  we  have  been  forced, 
in  this  time  of  dire  teacher  shortage,  to  refuse  admis¬ 
sion  to  hundreds  of  well-qualified  applicants. 

“The  valuable  work  of  the  State  Library  was  broad- 
(continued  on  next  pmge) 
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ened  by  an  allocation  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  a  field  staff  to  work  for  the  improvement  of 
local  services  throughout  the  State. 

"State-aid  classes  have  been  developed  for  mentally 
retarded  children  and  for  the  physically  handicapped  at 
an  increased  cost  to  the  State  of  almost  2  million  dollars. 

Problems  of  Higher  Education 

“During  the  year,  the  administrative  structure  of 
Rutgers,  The  State  University  was  reorganized.  Since 
1953  the  State’s  annual  contribution  to  the  University 
has  increased  over  three  million  dollars.  Rutgers  now 
has  an  enrollment  of  some  14,000  full  and  part-time 
students.  But  those  seeking  admission  to  Rutgers  will 
greatly  increase  in  the  very  near  future. 

“A  study  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Elducation 
estimates  that  by  1963  the  number  of  New  Jersey  stu¬ 


In  Buena-Buena  Vista  Twp. 


We  Asked  What  Parents  Think 


nn  interesting  insight  concerning 
parent  interest  in  schoob  resulted 
from  a  social  studies  project  at  the 
Cleary  Junior  High  School,  Minotola, 
in  recognition  of  “American  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,”  November  11-17. 

Guided  by  Harold  Dougherty,  so-' 
cial  studies  teacher,  the  ninth  grade 
students  interview  their  parents  by 
using  a  prepared  questionnaire. 

The  majority  of  the  parents  in  the 
community  are  engaged  in  various 
types  of  farming.  Others  reported 
their  occupations  as  salesmen,  hospi¬ 
tal  attendants,  store  managers,  and 
clothing  shop  operators.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  correlate  the  parent’s 
occupation  with  the  answers  submit¬ 
ted. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  fact 
that  not  all  the  questionnaires  were 
answered  by  a  particular  guardian. 
Of  the  views  expressed,  69%  were 
mothers  or  female  guardians  and  31% 
were  fathers  or  male  guardians. 

Family-Size  Considered 

The  questionnaire  also  took  family- 
size  into  consideration.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  average  number  of 
children  per  family  was  1.9.  Repre¬ 
sentative  families  included  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  ranked  as  follows:  14  families 
had  1  child;  19  families  had  2  chil- 


by  Pat  DiDomenico 
superintendent 
Buena-Buena  Vista  Twp. 

dren;  8  families  had  3  children,  and 
1  family  had  4  or  more  children. 

To  the  question:  “Do  your  children 
like  school?”,  the  typical  answer  was, 
“yes.”  More  important  than  the  fact 
that  92%  of  the  parents  stated  that 
their  children  liked  school,  was  the 
explanation  or  reason  given  for  the 
afiBrmative  response.  The  reasons  were 
analyzed  as  follows:  25%  always  had 
a  general  interest  in  school;  14.5% 
are  interested  because  of  various  sub¬ 
jects  taught;  16.6%  are  interested  be¬ 
cause  they  like  their  teachers,  and 
43%  are  interested  because  they  ap¬ 
preciate  their  education. 

Some  Not  Like  School 
Of  the  few  who  responded  that  their 
children  did  not  like  school,  the  rea¬ 
son  was  a  general  disinterest  or  due 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  adolescent  de¬ 
velopment. 

All  the  parents  agreed  that  their 
children  should  have  at  least  a  high 
school  education  and  gave  as  their 
reasons  the  following;  60%  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  job;  9%  preparation  for 
college;  28%  preparation  for  adult¬ 
hood,  and  2%  acquisition  of  culture 
and  formulation  of  values. 

Parents  were  asked:  “What  are 
some  of  the  things  we  should  do  to 
make  our  schools  better?”  The  sug¬ 


dents  seeking  admission  to  college  will  double.  It  wil 
triple  by  1973.  By  1963,  in  spite  of  planned  expansion! 
by  private  and  out-of-state  institutions,  one  out  of  eveq 
three  potratial  college  entrants  may  have  no  place  to 
enroll.  If  more  facilities  are  not  provided  by  1973. 
one  of  every  two  possible  entrants  may  be  without 
place. 

“It  is  apparent  the  State  must  begin  planning  in. 
mediately  to  meet  this  critical  situation.  The  studt 
should  include  an  analysis  of  the  functions  and  facilitia 
of  the  State  University,  the  ability  of  private  collega 
to  absorb  a  part  of  the  increased  enrollment,  and  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  six  State  Teachers’  Colleges  to  see  to  what 
extent  they  should  be  expanded  and  broadened  in  scope. 
The  State  Board  of  Exlucation  is  undertaking  a  study 
of  these  problems  and  will  submit  a  report  during  the 
current  year.” 


gestions  were  given  as  follows:  40^ 
see  a  need  for  more  and  better 
schools;  34%  suggest  improvement  in 
present  facilities;  16%  believe  we  need 
more  and  better  teachers;  2%  suggest 
increases  in  teacher’s  salaries;  4.591 
suggest  better  parent-teacher  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  2%  suggest  more  recogni¬ 
tion  for  pupil  achievement.  Some  of 
the  responses  submitted  were  implied 
rather  than  direct. 


Teachers  Are  Liked 

Among  the  interesting  answers 
given  for  children  liking  school  is  one 
submitted  by  Mrs.  Sallie  Lloyd.  She 
states:  “My  children  enjoy  their  bus 
driver,  their  teachers,  classmates,  and 
their  opportunity  to  learn.” 

Following  more  or  less  the  same 
thoughts,  Mrs.  Dante  Parente  states: 
“My  boy  likes  his  activities,  subjects, 
teachers,  and  friends.” 

Mrs.  Grace  Weaver,  who  has  four 
children  states:  “For  my  children 
school  is  fun  and  they  like  their 
teachers.” 

Some  of  the  typical  responses  for 
improving  the  schools  are:  Paul  Cer- 
nieux:  “We  should  have  more  schools, 
recreational  facilities,  and  provide 
better  salaries  for  teachers.” 

Mrs.  Rose  Stampa,  who  has  two 
children  in  school,  suggests:  “Reduce 
the  number  of  pupils  per  class,  pro¬ 
vide  more  and  better  equipment,  and 
improve  locker  and  shower  facilities.” 

Mrs.  Norman  Dennis  suggests: 
’‘Give  the  schools  more  authority  to 
discipline  children,  provide  special 
teachers  to  assist  the  slow  learners.” 

If  the  project  showed  no  other 
value,  it  did  serve  to  reflect  the  type 
of  thinking  which  parents  do  con¬ 
cerning  the  most  vital  institution  of  s 
community  —  the  school. 
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Pan  American  World  Airways, 
Flight  72,  now  loading  at  Gate  12!” 

That  announcement,  coming  over 
the  loudspeaker  at  Idlewild  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  next  July  11,  will  be 
the  climax  of  weeks  of  preparation 
and  dreaming  by  teachers  who  take 
the  1957  European  Tour,  sponsored 
by  NEA’s  Travel  Division. 

If  you’re  going,  you’ll  have  felt  a 
delightful  pinch  of  reality  in  a  get- 
together  and  briefing  session  with  your 
tour-mates  and  tour  director  at  the 
Hotel  New  Yorker  on  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  but  your  spine  won’t  really 
tingle  until  you  go  through  gate  such, 
and-such  and  climb  up  the  steps  to 
the  cabin  of  your  airliner. 

Review  Your  Schedule 

First-trip-abroaders,  of  course,  will 
experience  the  greatest  pulse-pound¬ 
ing,  but  even  if  trans-ocean  travel  is 
more  or  less  old  hat  for  you,  there’ll 
be  a  happy  catch  in  your  breath  as 
you  settle  into  your  seat  and  review 
the  schedule  for  your  next  40  days. 

July  12:  Tomorrow  —  almost  be¬ 
fore  we  know  it  —  you  muse,  we’ll 

PiehirM:  (upper  left)  view  from  Wendelstein 
(Oberbeyem),  Germeny;  (lower  left)  Are  de 
Triompke,  Parit,  Prance;  (ri9ht)  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  England. 
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ITALY 


FRANCE 


Your  Tour  of  Europe 


This  summer  NJEA  will  expand  the  number  of 
travel  tours  it  will  sponsor  in  conjunction  with  the 
NEA  Travel  Division,  //ere,  to  tempt  you,  us  a 
brief  description  of  the  visit  to  Europe. 


glide  down  out  of  the  sky  at  Prestwick 
Airport,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  That’ll 
only  be  Friday,  but  maybe  you'll  want 
to  sing  like  the  Scot  on  Saturday, 
■‘Glasgow  belangs  ter  me.”  But  not 
for  long,  because  a  chartered  motor- 
coach  will  meet  us  at  the  airport  and 
drive  us  to  Edinburgh. 

July  13;  A  morning  of  sightseeing. 
That  will  mean  at  least  driving  down 
Princes  Street,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
world’s  most  beautiful,  with  its  banks 
of  flowers  and  the  famous  floral  clock 
on  one  side,  the  towering  Castle  on 
the  other,  and  the  Palace  of  Holyrood 
at  the  end.  Think  of  seeing  where 


Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  lived  —  the 
John  Knox  House  —  St.  Giles  Cathe¬ 
dral. 

And  in  the  afternoon,  time  to  shop! 
(Some  woman  must  have  had  a  hand 
planning  this  tour.)  What  a  chance 
to  at  least  look  at  my  favorite  tartans, 
Harris  tweeds  and  cashmere  sweaters! 

July  14:  Plenty  of  chance  to  rest 
our  feet  that  day  as  we’ll  be  driving 
again.  Through  Gretna  Green  and  Car¬ 
lisle  into  the  delightful  Lake  District 
of  norHiwest  England,  land  so  beloved 
by  Wordsworth  and  other  poets  for 
its  combination  of  lakes  and  moun- 
{ continued  on  next  page) 
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in  Brussels,  sure  to  be  picturesque  if 
not  beautiful,  and  into  Holland. 

July  24:  Skipped  a  day  somewhere 
—  must  have  been  in  Amsterdam, 
because  now  we’re  due  to  be  on  our 
way  to  the  beautiful  Gothic  cathedril 
at  Cologne.  Then  on  to  Bonn,  capi¬ 
tal  of  West  Germany,  birthplace  of 
Beethoven  .  .  .  Coblenz  with  a  change 
of  pace  as  we  journey  on  the  Rhine 
to  Wiesbaden. 

July  26-30:  What  a  kalei descope  of 
German  and  Austrian  scenes  these 
days  will  be!  Goethe’s  poetry  coming 
out  of  his  house  in  Frankfort  to  mingle 
with  the  students  in  old  Heidelberg; 
the  beautiful  Neckar  Valley;  the 
Feuchtwagen  drive  to  Dinkelsbuehl, 
the  Autobahn  to  Salzburg,  the  city  of 
Music  Festival  fame;  Innsbruck,  in  the 
heart  of  the  colorful  Austrian  Tyrol. 

Venice  Has  Gondolas 
July  31:  Over  the  Brenner  Pass 
into  Italy,  past  the  winter  resort  of 
Cortina  d’Ampezzo. 

August  1 :  Another  reason  to  be  glad 
it’s  summer  —  the  gondolas  of  Venice. 


{continued  from  previous  page) 
tains.  How  wonderful  to  spend  the 
night  by  Lake  Windermere,  largest 
of  the  16  major  lakes! 

July  15:  That  will  put  us  in  Chester 
on  a  bustling  Monday.  Chester,  which 
many  visitors  from  America  find 
more  English-looking  than  London  it¬ 
self,  both  because  of  its  ancient  city 
walls  and  its  plentiful  Tudor  architec¬ 
ture. 

July  16:  Stratford-on-Avon!  The 
Hathaway  Cottage,  the  Shakespearian 
Theater. 

July  17:  Oxford.  Only  one  day  lo 
matriculate  in  ail  its  colleges. 

London  Has  Its  Tower 

July  18-20:  London  at  last!  Two 
and  a  half  days  of  city  sightseeing 
and  a  half-day  excursion  to  Eton  and 
Windsor.  That  means  Buckingham 
Palace,  “town  house”  of  English  sov¬ 
ereigns  since  1837,  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  with  “beef-eater”  guides  in 
Tudor  dress  to  describe  the  terrors 


Cost  of  tho  Europaan  Tour  will  ba  approxi- 
mataly  $1,250.  This  prica  includas  all  trans¬ 
portation,  hotals,  portar  char9as  in  and  out 
of  hotals  for  ona  bag,  program  costs,  ad- 
miuion  faas,  schadulad  sightsaaing,  maals 
(thraa  tabla  d'hota  maals  par  day  axcapt  In 
London  and  Paris),  sarvicas  of  tha  tour  di¬ 
rector,  accident  insuranca,  and  baggage  in¬ 
surance. 

For  an  application  blank  and  further  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  NJEA  Travel  Tours,  ISO  West 
State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


that  have  taken  place  inside  its  mas¬ 
sive,  weathered  walls  during  nearly 
a  thousand  years  of  crowded  history; 
Christopher  Wren’s  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral;  school-boys  our  boys  would 
laugh  at  for  their  hats  and  tails  — 
until  they  see  them  on  their  cricket 
fields  or  rowing  heartily  on  the 
Thames. 

July  21:  By  Channel  steamer  and 
motorcoach  to  Brussels,  through  the 
medieval  art  centers  of  Bruges  and 
Ghent.  Old  masters,  new  thrilk. 

July  22:  A  morning  of  sightseeing 


From  Our  Professional  History 


The  NEIA,  organized  in  1857,  was  largely  responsible  for  establishment  by 
Congress,  a  decade  later,  of  the  agency  now  known  as  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  NEA  conventions  served  as  the  only  national  clearinghouse  for  education 
at  that  time.  Nevertheless,  despite  these  achievements,  the  organization  was 
small  and  weak.  Often  the  hat  was  passed  at  conventions  to  get  enough  money 
to  publish  the  annual  Proceedings. 

Then  farsighted,  energetic  Thomas  W.  Bicknell  became  president.  His  con¬ 
vention  in  1884  in  Madison.  Wisconsin,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Association’s 
enlarged  program  of  service  and  greater  stability.  Between  5,000  and  6,000  edu¬ 
cators  from  every  state  and  from  foreign  lands  came  together  at  Madison  to  form 
what  was  called  at  the  time  ’’the  grandest  and  most  numerous  assemblage  of 
educators  that  ever  came  together  on  the  American  continent.”  In  the  drawing 
we  see  three  of  many  distinguished  educators  there:  President  BickneU,  left; 
Frances  E  Willard,  with  the  paper  in  her  hand;  Alexander  Graham  BeU,  in  the 
center  background. 


A  re  you  prepared  for  their 

QUESTIONS  ON  MENSTRUATION? 

Explaining  menstruation  to  young  girls 
is  a  delicate  matter.  And  now  more  than 
ever,  the  responsibility  is  shared  by 
teachers  as  well  as  parents. 

To  help  you  cover  this  subject  simply 
and  clearly,  Modess  offers  a  complete  program  of  out¬ 
standing  educational  material  for  use  with  mothers  of 
the  girls  and  with  the  girls  themselves. 

Order  as  many  copies  as  you  wish  . . .  free  from  the 
makers  of  Modess  Sanitary  Napkins  and  Belts. 


1  **SALLYAND  MARY  AND  KATE  WONDERED"— a  charming  book<> 

*  let  for  girls  9  to  12.  Introduces  the  subject  of  menstrua¬ 
tion  in  simple,  clear  terms. 

"GROWING  UP  AND  UKING  IF'— booklet  for  girls  12  and 

*  older.  Illustrated,  explains  menstruation  in  a  teen-ager’s 
language.  Includes  tips  on  health,  beauty  and  poise. 

Q  "HOW  SHALL  I  TELL  MY  DAUGHTER?”— beautiful  booklet  for 
mothers.  Suggests  how,  when  and  what  to  tell  pre-teen 
girls  about  menstruation. 

"EDUCATIONAL  PORTFOLIO  ON  MENSTRUAL  HYGIENE”— com. 

*  plete  teaching  portfolio.  Includes  a  teaching  guide,  large 
anatomy  chart,  plus  copies  of  above  booklets. 

"MOLLY  GROWS  UP" — award-winning  movie  for  girls  9  to 

*  14  . . .  also  excellent  for  showing  to  mothers.  First  movie 
on  menstruation  done  with  live  actors.  16  mm.,  black  and 
white,  sound — running  time,  15  minutes.  (On  free  loan.) 

0  "CONFIDENCE  BECAUSE ...  YOU  UNDERSTAND  MENSTRU- 

*  ATION" — new  color  filmstrip  for  girls  14  and  older — the 
font  on  menstrual  hygiene.  Versatile  teaching  aid  .  .  . 
may  be  stopped  at  any  time  for  discussion.  35  mm.,  with 
or  without  15-minute  sound  record.  Yours  to  keep. 


Complete 

menstrual  education 
program  FREE! 
Gradcdy  easy  to  use 
in  class 

or  for  discussions 
with  parents 


Director  of  Education,  Personal  Products  Corp., 

Milltown.  N.  J.,  Box  5766-2 

Please  send  me  free: 

Copies  of  “Sally  and  Mary  and  Kate  Wonilered” _ Copies  of  “Crowing  Up 

and  Liking  It”  .Copiea  of  “How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Daughter?”  ___  One  “Edu¬ 
cational  Portfolio  on  Menstrual  Hygiene” 

16  mm.  movie,  "‘Molly  Crows  Up”  (on  free  loan) 

_ Date  wanted _ Alternate  date 

_ 35  mm.  hlmstrip,  “Confidence  Because  . . .  You  Understand  Menstruation” 

with  sound _ without  sound _ Record:  16'*.  12--  Univ.  12'* 

Record  speed  desired: _ Date  wanted 


Street. 


Additional  1957  NJEA  Legislation 

Two  measures  on  which  Legislative  action  was  not  completed 
at  the  end  of  the  1956  year  will  again  be  urged  during  1957 
in  addition  to  the  list  of  proposals  on  pages  204  -  207  of  the 
January  NJEA  Review. 


State  Legislation 

When  the  new  retirement  law  was 
adopted  (Ch.  37,  P.L.  1955),  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  teachers  near¬ 
ing  retirement  age  would  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  retire  before  they  were 
“fully  insured”  under  social  security 
as  teachers.  In  such  cases  no  social 
security  offset  would  be  deducted  from 
their  State  retirement  allowances 
when  they  reached  65.  Many  such 
teachers,  it  was  clearly  recognized, 
would  be  able  to  finish  qualifying  for 
social  security  benefits  in  private  em¬ 
ployment,  and  thus  obtain  social  se¬ 
curity  benefits  in  addition  to  their 
full  State  retirement  allowances. 

In  August,  1956,  however,  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  enacted  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  federal  social  se¬ 
curity  act  which  sharply  reduced  the 
quarters  of  coverage  required  for  “full 
insurance”  under  social  security.  This 
more  or  less  automatically  made  a 
number  of  the  older  teachers,  includ¬ 
ing  some  who  had  already  retired, 
subject  to  the  social  security  offset  on 
their  retirement  allowances  when  they 
reached  age  65,  and  deprived  them  of 
the  choice  which  they  had  been 
promised  and  had  assumed  they  had. 
Remedial  legislation  was  promptly 
I  introduced  and  the  1956  Legislature 
;  adopted  S-395,  which  restored  the 
“avoidance  rights”  of  teachers  who  re- 
I  tired  before  August  1 — the  effective 
date  of  the  new  social  security  amend¬ 
ments.  The  1956  Legislature,  however, 
I  did  not  enact  the  companion  measure 
(S-396)  protecting  teachers  who  had 
not  retired.  The  1957  legislation 
would  provide  that  no  social  security 


Offset  Avoidance 


TO  RESTORE  to  a  group  of  older 
teachers,  and  some  already  retired, 
the  opportunity  to  avoid  social  se¬ 
curity  offsets  against  their  retire- 
ntent  allowances,  as  planned  when 
the  new  retirement  system  was 
adopted. 


School  Nurses’  Seniority 

TO  PROVIDE  for  seniority  rules  gov¬ 
erning  tenure  for  school  nurses,  like 
those  now  operating  for  teachers. 


The  position  of  school  nurse  is  in- 
I  creasingly  becoming  recognized  as  an 
i  important  educational  position,  with 
I  major  values  in  the  whole  school 
health  program.  School  nurses  must 
I  hold  certificates  from  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  and  are  professional 
employees  of  their  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion.  They  are  so  recognized  in  the 
State  schedules  of  minimum  salaries. 


offset  would  be  applied  against  the 
retirement  allowance  of  men  bom  be¬ 
tween  Jan.  1,  1892  and  Jan.  2,  1894 
and  of  women  teachers  bora  between 
Jan.  1,  1892  and  Jan.  2,  1897,  pro¬ 
vided  they  retire  on  or  before  July  1, 
1957. 

By  such  legislation  the  State  would 
be  keeping  its  implied  promise  to 
these  teachers  when  the  new  retire¬ 
ment  plan  was  under  consideration, 
since  it  does  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  retire  without  becoming  subject  to 
the  social  security  offset.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  about  1100  teachers  now 
employed  would  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  avoid  by  retiring  next 
July.  NJEIA  contends  that  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  simple  justice  for  the  State  to 
give  them  this  opportunity,  which  was 
promised  them. 

The  loss  of  saving  of  permitting 
these  teachers  to  avoid  any  social  se¬ 
curity  offset  has  been  estimated  at 
$743,000.  It  is  pointed  out,  however, 
that  this  is  in  no  way  an  additional 
cost,  but  that  it  was  anticipated  in  the 
cost  estimates  submitted  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  when  the  new  retirement  plan 
was  under  consideration.  Hence  it  is, 
rather,  a  loss  of  the  saving  made  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  State  under  the  new  fed¬ 
eral  act,  a  saving  which  would  be 
taken  at  the  expense  of  a  group  of 
older  teachers  who  were  actually  en¬ 
titled  to  retire  in  time  to  avoid  the 
social  security  offset  in  any  case,  but 
who  remained  in  service  on  the  basis 
of  assurances  from  the  State  on  how 
the  new  retirement  plan  would  work. 

At  present,  however,  while  they 
have  tenure,  they  do  not  have  the 
seniority  rights  which  the  State  law 
grants  teachers.  The  only  reason  for 
this  proposal  is  to  provide  for  orderly 
reduction  in  staff  when  such  becomes 
necessary.  This  same  procedure  works 
successfully  for  teachers  and  avoids 
litigation  when  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  staffs. 
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A  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  is  offered  to  teachers, 
school  principals  and  superintendents  in  the  1957  Summer  Sessions  of  Temple 
University.  Here  are  courses  ideally  suited  to  your  needs  whether  you  require 
further  training  for  certification  or  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  Here  you 
will  have  available  all  the  regular  University  facilities  while,  at  the  same  tims, 
the  varied  historical  and  intellectual  advantages  of  the  greater  Philadelphia 
area  will  be  conveniently  at  hand.  You  will  enjoy  both  the  educational 
and  cultural  opportunities  offered  by  a  summer  at  Temple  University  in 
Philadelphia. 


Write  for  the  Temple  University  Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses 
to  be  offered  during  the  1957  Summer  Sessions.  Address  Office 
of  the  Registrar,  Broad  Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  Phila¬ 
delphia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 


PRE-SESSION 
Registration 
Friday,  June  7. 

Sessions 

Monday.  June  10  to 
Friday,  June  28. 

REGULAR  SESSIONS 
Registration 
Friday,  June  28  and  , 
Saturday,  June  29. 

Sessions 

Monday,  July  1  to 
Friday,  August  9. 

POST-SESSIONS 
Registration 
Friday.  August  9. 
Sessions 

Monday,  August  12  to 
Friday,  August  30. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  A  GREATER  PHILADELPHIA 
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state  department 

_ _ 

Progress  in  Special  Education 
for  the  Handicapped 

by  Dr.  Boyd  E.  Nelson 

director  of  special  education 
State  Department  of  Education 


P  ROGRESS  in  special  education 
might  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  Ne^-  Jersey’s  citizens  toward 
child  study  methods  and  the  individual 
differences  of  children.  The  worth  of 
the  program  for  handicapped  children 
is  best  reflected  in  benefits  to  all  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  families.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  methods  to  diagnose  learning 
problems  and  how  to  treat  these  prob¬ 
lems  form  the  basis  for  all  child  cen¬ 
tered  education.  Progress  of  a  sec¬ 
ondary  nature  can  be  measured  in  the 
more  concrete  terms  of  numbers  of 
children  served,  by  the  quality  and 
types  of  services  offered,  and  by  the 
degree  of  cooperative  and  leadership 
activities  in  which  the  Office  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Exlucation  participates. 

In  1952  the  State  Department  of 
Eklucation  designated  Charles  M. 
Jochem  as  chairman  and  director  of 
a  committee  to  study  the  education  of 
the  handicapped.  The  report  of  this 
committee,  based  upon  enrollments  of 
the  1952-53  school  year,  and  the  pas- 
age  of  the  Beadleston  Acts  in  July, 
1954  which  defined  public  school  re¬ 
sponsibilities  toward  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  are  generally  thought  of  as  the 
beginning  points  for  New  Jersey’s 
present  school  program  for  the  handi¬ 
capped.  These  developments  of  prog¬ 
ress  are  serving  as  a  start  from  which 
to  measure  further  progress  in  Special 
Education. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to 
Study  the  Education  of  Handicapped 
Children  showed  12306  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  children  in  New  Jersey  in  need 
of  special  education.  At  the  time  the 


State  Department  of  Eklucation  made 
its  1952-53  study,  4,602  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  children  were  receiving  spe¬ 
cial  education  in  287  approved  special 
classes.  During  the  1955-56  school 
year  approximately  8,150  retarded 
children  were  receiving  special  edu¬ 
cation  in  577  approved  special 
classes.  This  denoted,  therefore,  ap¬ 
proximately  a  100%  increase  in  spe¬ 
cial  services  for  retarded  children 
even  though  there  continues  to  remain 
a  considerable  area  of  unmet  need. 

Study  Shows  Progress 

At  the  time  of  the  Department  of 
Education’s  study,  there  were  ap¬ 
proximately  6,240  school  age  children 
identified  as  physically  handicapped. 
Of  this  group  approximately  4,145 
were  receiving  special  education  by 
instruction  in  special  classes,  part 
time  special  instruction  at  school,  or 
individual  instruction  at  home  or  in 
hospitals.  The  study  indicated  that 
special  education  should  be  provided 
for  2,094  additional  physically  handi¬ 
capped  children.  Progress  has  been 
indicated  when  we  compare  the  88 
special  classes  for  physically  handi¬ 
capped  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Education  for  the  1952-53  school 
year  with  the  146  classes  approved 
for  the  1955-56  school  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  physically  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  receiving  individual  instruction 
has  risen  from  approximately  1600  to 
approximately  3000. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  increase  of  courses  offered  in 


special  education  in  New  Jersey’s  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Just  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Beadleston  Acts  in 
1954,  there  were  fewer  than  100 
teachers  enrolled  in  such  courses.  By 
the  fall  semester  of  1955  enrollments 
had  increased  to  between  900  and 
1000.  Many  regular  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  enrolled  for  these 
courses  as  well  as  teachers  who  were 
teaching  or  preparing  to  teach  the 
handicapped.  This  in  itself  indicated 
progress  in  expanding  understanding 
of  child  study  techniques.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  enrolled  in  more  than  one  special 
course,  so  that  the  total  enrollment 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  available.  Teacher 
shortages  remain  critical.  Many  po¬ 
tential  special  classes  are  awaiting 
teachers,  and  several  classes  have 
closed  where  teachers  have  resigned. 

Psychologists  Gain 

The  new  program  for  the  handi- 
caped  requires  that  children  be  classi¬ 
fied  by  examiners  aproved  by  the 
State  Department  of  Exiucation.  As 
of  December,  1956,  225  psychological 
examiners,  six  psychiatric  examiners 
and  17  psychological  clinics  were  ap¬ 
proved  as  qualified  and  available  to 
examine  mentally  retarded  children. 
The  number  of  school  psychologists 
employed  full  time  as  school  staff 
members  by  local  boards  of  education 
has  more  than  doubled  and  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  85.  While  psychologists  have 
classified  retarded  children,  they  have 
also  served  the  larger  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  special  problems. 

For  purposes  of  approving  special 
programs  and  consulting  with  schools 
pertaining  to  initiating  and  operating 
successful  special  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  the  State  Department  of 
E/lucation  had  added  new  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  The  first  director  of  special 
education  assumed  responsibilities 
March  1,  1954.  Since  January,  1955 
six  county  supervisors  of  child  study 
have  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Education.  These 
supervisors  work  out  of  the  offices  of 
the  county  superintendents  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Morris,  Gloucester,  Mercer, 
Bergen  and  Somerset  Counties. 

Office  Gives  Leadership 

The  fact  that  school  psychologists, 
speech  therapists,  special  class  teach¬ 
ers,  teachers  of  the  homebound,  rem¬ 
edial  instructors,  and  supervisors  of 

{continued  on  page  264) 
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Are  you  preparing  your  students 
for  military  service? 


Let  the  Army  help  you 
with  your 

Military  Guidance  Program 


Today,  it  is  not  enough  for  guidance  counselors 
to  assist  students  in  preparing  for  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  civiUan  careers.  Leading  educators  have 
come  to  realize  the  importance  of  military  guid-  / 
ance  as  well.  With  almost  every  young  man  M 
facing  some  form  of  military  service,  a  well-  m 
integrated  military  guidance  program  has  M 
become  an  important  responsibility  of  high  V 
school  teachers.  I 

The  U.  S.  Army  wants  to  help  you  meet  this 
added  obligation  and  is  ready  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  every  way  possible.  If  your  high  school  is 
presently  without  a  military  guidance  program, 
the  Army  representatives  at  the  Army  Recruiting 
Station  in  your  area  will  be  glad  to  explain  how  such 
programs  operate  in  other  high  schools.  If  you  are 
already  conducting  such  a  program,  the  Army  hopes 
you  are  taking  advantage  of  its  wide  variety  of  infor¬ 
mational  literature  available  to  you.  Ranging  from 
reference  works  for  teachers  to  booklets  for  students, 
this  literature  should  prove  an  invaluable  aid  in  your 
military  counseling. 

To  obtain  your  copies  of  these  booklets,  telephone 
your  local  Army  Recruiting  Station  or  else  clip  and 
mail  the  coupon  below.  In  doing  so,  you  will  be  help¬ 
ing  both  your  students  and  your  country. 


Film  for  showing  to  Studsnts 
or  Sohool  Community  Groups 

Prepare  Through  Education  (16-minute  him 
which  portrays  probfems  of  high  school  youths 
about  to  enter  service  and  advice  given  them 
by  their  counselors)  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  contacting  your  nearest  Army  Re¬ 
cruiting  Station  or  by  writing  to: 


THi  ADJUTANT  OiNItAL 

D>p«tiimit  et  Ik*  Army,  WMhingl*fi  35,  0.  C. 

Ann:  AOSN-P 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  I  have  checked.  I  understand  that  I  also  can  get  additional  booklets 
for  my  students  by  writing  to  the  above  address  or  from  my  local  Army  Recruiting  Station. 

[~~]  MflHary  Gaidoaca  hi  Sai—dary  Sdiaals  [~~|  TMs ...  Is  Haw  H  Is 

(A  military  guidance  manual  for  principals,  (Student  booklet  describing 

teachers  and  counselors)  Army  life) 

[n  HalplaiYaarii  Fwaffca  Facts  afMHHary  Ufa  r~|  Kasarvad  Far  Yaa 

(Teacher  pamphlet  on  the  need  for  (Student  booklet  describing  Army  Job 

military  guid^e)  training  opportunities) 

n  Amy  OccopoHaos  ood  Yaa  [H  h's  Yaor  Dacislaa 

(Teacher  reference  booklet  on  military  (Student  booklet  describing  ways 

occupations)  to  fulfill  military  obligations) 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Regulations  for  State  Elections -1957 


I —  Officers  to  Be  Elected — ^term  two 
years 

1 .  President 

2.  Vice  President 

3.  Treasurer 

II —  Nominations 

1.  The  State  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  meet  and  conduct  its 
business  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  provisions  of  Arti¬ 
cle  XIV,  and  By-Law  6.  Nomi¬ 
nations  made  shall  be  announced 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  NJEA 
Review. 

2.  In  the  event  that  a  vacancy  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  list  of  candidates  duly 
nominated  by  the  State  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  prior  to  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1957,  the  chairman  shall 
call  that  Committee  together  to 
make  a  new  nomination  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

3.  Petition  forms  for  independent 
nominations  for  state  officers 
may  be  secured  from  the  NJEA 


Headquarters  on  or  after  April 
1,  1957. 

Each  petition  must  contain  at 
least  three  hundred  signatures  of 
active  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  at  least  ten  such  sig¬ 
natures  from  each  of  eleven 
counties.  No  more  than  one 
nomination  may  be  made  on  any 
one  petition. 

All  such  petitions  must  reach 
NJEA  Headquarters,  180  W. 
State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  on  or 
before  June  .30,  1957. 

4.  The  names  of  and  facts  about 
all  candidates  shall  be  published 
in  the  October  issue  of  the  NJEA 
Review  according  to  a  form 
determined  by  the  Elections 
Committee. 

I — No  Contest 

I.  In  accordance  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  if  there  is  no  contest  for 
any  State  office,  the  chairman  of 
the  State  Elections  Committee 


To  Be  Elected — the  NJEA  Presi¬ 
dent.  Vice-President,  and  Treas¬ 
urer  for  1957-59. 

Nominations — by  a  State  Nomina¬ 
ting  Committee  (see  April  Re¬ 
view), -or  by  petition  filed  by 
June  .30,  1957  (see  II,  3). 

Voting — by  mail  (ballot  and  in¬ 
structions  in  October  Review)  or 
at  NJEA  Convention. 

shall  declare  the  election  of  the 
duly  nominated  candidates,  and 
there  will  be  no  voting,  either 
by  mail  or  at  the  Convention. 

IV —  Voting  Stub 

I.  Each  membership  receipt  for  ac¬ 
tive  members  shall  have  a  “state" 
voting  stub  to  be  used  in  voting 
for  State  officers,  either  by  mail 
or  at  the  Convention. 

V —  Voting  by  Mail 

I.  Ballots  for  voting  by  mail  will  be 
printed  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  NJEA  Review,  according  to 
forms  approved  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee.  These  bal¬ 
lots  can  be  detached,  marked, 
folded  with  the  member’s  “state" 


ALL  CBRADES  IN  195T 


THE  NEW  RA^D  MCNALLY 

BLENDED  GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY  SERIES 


BLENDED:  To  you — the  teacher — these  books 
combine  geography  and  history.  To  your  students 
these  books  are  a  vivid  and  colotjul fusing  of 
simple  basic  relationships  between  man  and  his 
land  and  his  past  and  present. 

EXAMINE;  the  helpful  and  practical  pupil  aids — 
Getting  Ready  to  .Study 
Text — picture — map  technique 
Complete  Map  Program 

— especially  the  Color  Merged  Relief  Maps 
The  Workshops 

— separate  questions  on  geography 
and  on  history 


AROUND  THE  HOME 
MANY  LANDS 
BEYOND  OUR  BORDERS 


WITHIN  OUR  BORDERS 
WITHIN  THE  AMERICAS 
BEYOND  THE  OCEANS 


RAND  MCNALLY  &  COMPANY  •  P.O.  BOX  7600  •  Chicago  80.  Illinois 
A.  Daniel  Bacon  III 

Box  25  Manhall  P.  Smith 

Blawcnburg,  Box  160,  R.  D.  2 

Somerset  Co.,  New  Jersey  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


NJEA  REVIEW 


3.  No  affidavits  of  membership  will 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

4.  Ballots  prepared  for  mail  voting 
will  not  be  accepted  for  voting 
at  the  Convention. 

5.  ELach  candidate  for  a  contested 
position  may  be  represented  by 
one  duly  ^authorized  watcher  or 
challenger  within  the  voting 
area.  However,  electioneering 
or  instruction  of  voters  shall  not 


be  permitted  within  the  voting 
area  or  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
entrance  to  the  voting  area. 

VII — Counting  the  Ballots 

I.  The  Chairman  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  inform  all 
candidates  of  the  time  and  place 
at  which  ballots  will  be  counted, 
and  shall  designate  a  committee 
of  members  of  the  State  Elec- 
( continued  on  next  page) 


voting  stub  inserted,  sealed, 
stamped  and  mailed  to  the  NJEIA 
Headquarters.  Such  mail  ballots 
will  be  of  a  distinctive  color — 
different  from  those  used  for 
voting  at  the  Convention.  E^ch 
ballot  must  be  mailed  separately, 
and  the  stamp  must  be  provided 
by  the  individual  member  cast¬ 
ing  the  mail  ballot. 

2.  Additional  mail  ballots  will  be 
distributed  to  members  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  for 
the  use  of  members  who  may  not 
receive  their  October  Reviews. 
They  will  also  be  available  at 
NJEIA  Headquarters  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  individuals. 

3.  E^ch  ballot  must  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  “state”  voting  stub 
which  should  l>e  detached  from 
the  voter’s  membership  certifi¬ 
cate.  Ballots  unaccompanied  by 
this  stub  will  be  rejected. 

4.  No  mail  ballot  shall  be  counted 
which  is  postmarked  later  than 
midnight  October  31,  1957  and 
no  ballot  shall  be  counted  which 
arrives  at  the  New  Jersey  Eldu- 
cation  Association  Headquarters 
later  than  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
November  6,  1957. 

5.  Mail  ballots  shall  be  addressed 
to  the  Chairman,  State  Elections 
Committee  at  the  NJEA  Head¬ 
quarters.  They  shall  be  received 
and  cared  for  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  New  jersey  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association,  and  shall  be 
brought,  unopened,  to  Atlantic 
City,  and  turned  over  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  or  his  representative. 

VI— Voting  at  Convention 

I.  Voting  at  the  1957  Convention 
will  take  place  at  Convention 
Hall  as  follows: 

Thursday,  Nov.  7 — 10  a.m.  to 


IVn^iAl 


Map  answers  questions 
on  Early  Virginia 


Map  by  Mrs.  Doris  V.  Dsvjs 
Mid  Mrs.  Kstberine  P.  Adsms, 
abot€,  Wsnriek,  Vs.,  teschers. 


Recently  developed  is 
this  hand  printed  map  of 
Early  Virginia  (1602-1622). 
Virginia  Journal  of  Education 
reports  it  is  based 
on  exhaustive  research 
and  proving  a  good  piece 
of  teaching  material. 


TO  GET  THIS  MAP 

Size  25  X  19  inches 

Not  only  is  this  map  a  new  teach¬ 
ing  tool  for  students  of  Virginia 
history  and  geography — it’s  also 
an  artistic  product  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes.  Now  ready, 
just  revised  and  newly  processed. 

Just  writs  Mrs.  K.  P.  Adams, 
315  Palen  Avenue,  Warwick, 
Virginia,  and  send  $1.50  postpaid. 


Nov.  8 — 10  a.m.  to 


Saturday,  Nov.  9 — 9  a.m.  to 
12  noon 

EUich  member  shall  sign  a  poll 
book  before  receiving  a  ballot. 
No  member  shall  sign  a  poll 
book  until  he  has  presented  his 
duly  signed  1957-58  membership 
certificate,  with  voting  stub  at¬ 
tached.  The  voting  stub  shall  be 
detached  and  retained  by  the 
election  officials. 


\  \  The  bright,  refreshing  flavor  of 

delicious  Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  It 
cooling  to  your  mouth  and  throat,  and 
the  pleasant  chewing  helps  ease  tension.  Try  tonight. 


miruary.  irsT 
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Your  Chances  This  Year  Are  — 


4  in  5  That  You  Will  Be  Sick. 


1  in  7  That  Illness  WiU  Be 

More  Than  30  Days. 


Can  You  Do 


Without 
Your  Salary  ? 


UNDERWRITTEN  BY 


Wask  in^ion  YJalionJ 


niurance  y^ompan^ 


EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


LOCAL  OFFICE:  30  W.  LAFAYETTE  STREET 
TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Please  send  me  information  on  the  N.J.E.A.  Income 
Protection  Plan. 


(continued  from  previous  page) 
tions  Committee  in  charge  of 
such  counting. 

2.  Each  candidate  for  a  contested 
office  may  be  present  in  person 
or  by  a  representative  author¬ 
ized  in  writing. 

3.  Any  challenge  of  the  election  or 
request  for  a  recount  must  be 
made  immediately  after  the  final 
tabulation  of  votes  is  completed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  or  the  per¬ 
son  designated  by  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  counting  of  ballots. 

4.  The  Chairman  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  promptly 
make  public  the  results  of  the 
election. 


Special  Education 

(continued  from  page  260) 


Let  The  NJEA  INCOME 

PROTEaiON  PLAN 

I 

Help  Protect  Your  Salary. 


special  programs  can  now  turn  to  the 
Office  of  Special  Education  has  meant 
a  new  type  of  leadership  within  the 
State  Department  of  Eiducation.  It 
meant  progress  in  developing  a  pub¬ 
lic  attitude  that  “all  children  are  our  j 
children”  and  that  the  greatest  good 
to  society  can  come  from  the  under¬ 
standing  of  children  according  to 
their  individual  abilities,  differences 
and  needs.  All  school  personnel,  at 
both  state  and  local  levels,  have  de¬ 
veloped  increased  interest  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  needs  of  children  because  of 
the  new  emphasis  in  diagnosing  the 
causes  of  children's  difficulties,  and 
because  of  provisions  for  special  sup¬ 
plemental,  individual  or  class  instruc¬ 
tion  to  those  children  with  exceptional 
problems.  Especially  have  our  school 
nurses,  children’s  clinics  and  medical 
inspectors  been  drawn  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  special  education;  they  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  its  prog- 


HOME  ADDRESS 


SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Special  education  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  has  made  significant  strides  in 
the  number  of  children  served  and 
the  quality  of  services  offered.  The 
Office  of  Special  Education  feels  that 
even  greater  progress  has  been  made 
•  in  the  area  of  developing  a  coopera¬ 
tive  link  with  various  departments,  di¬ 
visions.  bureaus  and  offices  in  our 
State  government,  and  in  our  rela¬ 
tionships  with  lay  and  professional 
organizations.  The  development  of 
sound  attitudes  toward  child  growdi 
and  development  is  of  even  greater 
importance. 


NJEA  tEVIEW 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Regulations  for  County  Elections -1957 


I —  Positions  to  Be  Riled 

I.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected : 

(a)  One  member  of  the  State 
Nominating  Committee  (in 
even-numbered  years  only), 
(bt  One  member  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee  for  a 
term  of  three  years  to  suc¬ 
ceed  any  member  whose 
term  is  expiring,  or  for  the 
unexpired  term  if  the  ofiBce 
otherwise  becomes  vacant, 
(r)  Members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  for  terms  of  two 
years  to  succeed  any  mem¬ 
bers  whose  terms  are  expir¬ 
ing.  or  for  the  unexpired 
terms  if  the  offices  otherwise 
become  vacant.  Members  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly  are 
county  representatives  and 
must  be  elected  on  a  county¬ 
wide  basis. 

II —  County  Elections  Committee 

I.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  a 


County  Elections  Committee, 
made  up  of  at  least  five  NJEA 
members.  In  counties  where  the 
total  active  membership  exceeds 
1,250,  there  shall  be  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  County  EUections 
Committee  for  each  250  active 
members.  School  districts  with 
250  or  more  active  members  of 
the  Association  shall  have  one, 
and  only  one,  representative  on 
the  County  Elections  Committee 
for  each  250  members. 

2.  The  County  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall 
appoint  the  County  Elections 
Committee.  He  shall  call  all 
meetings  of  this  committee  and 
shall  be  its  chairman. 

3.  The  County  Elections  Committee 
shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County 
Elections  for  NJEIA  County  Rep¬ 
resentatives  (see  I  above). 

Ill — County  Nominations 
Nominating  Committee 
I.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee,  made  up  of 


To  Bo  Eloctod  —  county  members 
of  the  NJEIA  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Delegate  Assembly  as 
terms  expire  or  vacancies  occur. 
See  January  NJEIA  Review,  p. 
210,  and  April  Review. 

Nominations  —  by  County  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  by  April  1,  or 
by  petition  by  May  1.  A  bulletin 
listing  all  candidates  will  be  sent 
all  schools  early  in  May. 

Elections  —  to  be  held  between 
May  15  and  June  1,  with  voting 
as  planned  by  County  Elections 
Committee.  It  may  be  by  mail, 
in  person,  or  both. 


at  least  five  NJEA  members.  In 
counties  where  the  total  active 
membership  exceeds  1,250,  there 
shall  be  one  member  of  the 
County  Nominating  Committee 
for  each  250  active  members. 
School  districts  with  250  or  more 
active  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  have  one,  and  only 
one,  representative  on  the 
County  Nominating  Committee 
for  each  250  members. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 


On  Your  Textbooks 


Are  Your  CUARANTEE  of  MAXIMUM  SERVICE 


BECAUSE 


They  are  tough — and  they  are  tailored 
They  are  easily  adjusted 

They  stay  on  the  book  until  deliberately  removed 
They  receive  the  wear  instead  of  the  book 
They  reinforce  the  binding 
They  keep  the  books  clean  and  sanitary 

They  are  water  resistant  and  protect  the  books  when 
carried  to  and  from  school 

They  prolong  the  life  of  the  book  up  to  three  years 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS  cannot  make  an  old  and  tattered  book  new — but 

they  CAN  prevent  new  books  from  becoming  prematurely  old  and  worn. 
GET  THE  HOLDEN  HABIT  —  IT  PAYS! 


Samples  on  .Redness 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 


FCIRU  AIY,  I  SS7 
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Elducation  Association  or  Organ¬ 
ization  has  been  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  under  standards 
set  up  by  that  Committee,  the 
Executive  Board  of  such  county 
association  may,  by  formal  ac¬ 
tion,  designate  the  members  of 
the  County  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  standards  set  up  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee  are 
available  on  request  from  the 
NJEA  Headquarters  or  from  the 
county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee.  Formal  re¬ 
quests  for  approval  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  writing  to  the  State 
Elections  Committee  at  the  NJEA 
Headquarters.  Approvals  shall 
cover  a  three-year  period,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  annual  filing  of  a 
statement  that  regular  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
organization  have  been  held, 
and  a  list  of  the  current  officers 
of  the  organization. 

3.  If,  in  any  county,  no  County 
Education  Association  or  Organi¬ 
zation  is  approved  as  noted 
above,  the  county  representative 
on  the  State  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  appoint  the  County 
Nominating  Committee  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  County 
Elections  Committee. 

4.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  one 
or  more  county  nominees  for 
each  position  to  be  filled  from 
that  county  (see  I  above)  and 
shall  report  the  same  with  af¬ 
firmation  to  the  membership  of 
these  nominees  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association,  to 
the  county  member  of  the  State 
Ejections  Committee.  He  in  turn 
shall  report  such  nominations 
to  the  NJEA  Headquarters. 

Nomination  by  Petition 

5.  Individual  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  nomina¬ 
tions  to  the  positions  to  be  filled 
(see  I  above). 

6.  Such  petitions  must  be  signed 
by  not  less  than  five  percent  of 
the  total  active  membership  of 
NJEA  in  the  county,  with  at 
least  five  signatures  from  each 
of  at  least  five  school  districts 
in  the  county,  provided  however : 
la)  that  in  any  county  75  sig¬ 
natures,  with  at  least  five 
from  each  of  at  least  five 


school  districts  in  the 
county,  shall  be  sufficient  on 
any  petition:  and 
(b)  that  where  a  school  district 
has  250  or  more  active 
members  of  NJEIA,  nomina¬ 
tions  for  candidates  for  the 
Delegate  Assembly  may  be 
made  for  any  such  district 
on  petition  of  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  active 
members  of  the  NJEA  in 
that  school  district. 

7.  All  individual  petitions  for  in¬ 
dependent  nominations  must  be 
made  on  petition  forms  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee.  These  must  carry 
affirmation  that  each  nominee 
and  each  petitioner  is  an  active 
member  of  NJEA.  Blank  forms 
for  individual  petitions  are  to 
be  secured  on  24  hours  notice 
from  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee,  and 
when  signed  shall  be  returned 
to  him  (see  calendar).  The 
county  elections  committee  is  to 
be  the  judge  of  the  validity  of 
petitions. 

IV — County  Elections  Procedures 

1 .  The  following  procedure  shall  be 
observed  in  order  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  NJEA  may  be  ad¬ 
vised  as  to  elections  procedures: 

(a)  Copies  of  these  regulations 
shall  be  published  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  NJEA 
Review. 

(b)  A  list  of  the  elective  posi¬ 
tions  to  be  filled  in  each 
county  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  nomination  by  peti¬ 
tion  shall  be  published  in 
the  April  Review. 

(c)  A  special  Elections  Bulletin 
shall  be  issued  in  advance 
of  the  Election  Dates  list¬ 
ing  all  candidates  for  posi¬ 
tions  to  be  filled  and  in¬ 
formation  on  elections  pro¬ 
cedures  for  those  counties 
in  which  county  elections 
are  to  be  held. 

2.  In  each  county  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  plan  the 
organization  of  county  elections. 
Such  plans  may  call  for  voting 
by  mail,  voting  in  person,  or 
both.  It  shall  furnish  ballots  in 
sufficient  number  for  the  use  of 
all  the  active  members  of  NJEA 


in  the  county,  according  to  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee. 

3.  County  Voting  by  Mail:  In 
counties  where  mail  ballots  are 
used,  the  County  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  distribution  of  balloU 
throughout  the  county  and  shall 
make  plans  for  and  provide 
such  instructions  for  the  address¬ 
ing  and  mailing  of  such  ballots 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  mail  vote. 
Where  balloting  is  by  mall,  eadi 
NJEA  member  who  wishes  to 
vote  by  mail  shall  mail  his  bal¬ 
lot  individually,  together  with 
the  county  voting  stub  from  his 
current  NJEIA  membership  re¬ 
ceipt,  the  individual  voter  paying 
the  postage.  No  mail  ballot  shall 
be  counted  which  is  not  (1) 
mailed  individually,  and  (2)  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  memher’i 
county  voting  stub. 

4.  Voting  in  Person:  In  counties 
where  voting  is  in  person,  each 
member  of  the  Association  who 
votes  in  person  shall  surrender 
his  county  voting  stub  attached 
to  his  current  NJEIA  membership 
receipt  before  receiving  a  ballot 
The  places  of  election  in  each 
county  and  the  dates  and  hours 
of  such  elections  are  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President  of  the 
Association  or  a  person  desig¬ 
nated  by  him. 

5.  In  the  event  that  in  a  county 
there  is  but  one  candidate  for 
each  position  to  be  filled  in  that 
county,  then  no  voting  shall  be 
conducted  in  that  county,  and 
the  County  Elections  Chairman 
shall  declare  the  election  of  the 
nominated  slate. 

V — Nomination  and  Elections  Calendar 

1.  Requests  for  approval  of  county 
education  associations  and  the 
annual  statements  required  for 
the  continuation  of  such  ap 
proval  (I1I-2)  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  March  1. 

2.  The  County  Elections  Committee 
in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  its  chairman  to  plan  the 
organization  of  county  elections 
in  accordance  with  the  proce¬ 
dures  noted  above,  so  that  an¬ 
nouncement  of  such  plans  may 

(continued  on  page  268) 
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Publi$hen  of  On*  Wondorful  World  and  Tbo  Amorieoa  Pooploo  Bnoyelopodia.  A  Publishing  Affiliate  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
rciRUAlY,  ieS7  2i7 


“Thanks  to  Marjorie  Barrows  and  her 
staff  for  the  magnificent  collection 
they  have  made  available  to  us  in 
The  ChildrerCs  Hour.  Luckily  I  have 
a  complete  set  in  my  classroom.  The 
selections  certainly  do  appeal  to  the 
children  and  there  is  a  wealth  of 
helpful  material  for  teachers.” 
You,  too,  will  be  a  lucky  teacher 
with  The  Children's  Hour  in  your 
classroom.  A  postcard  to  us  will  bring 
you  more  information. 


hildren's 


in  Her  Classroom 


SPENCER  PRESS,  Inc 

School  and  Library  Division 
N.  H.  Gilbert,  Director 
179  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


NEW  JERSEY  REPRESENTATIVE 
ROBERT  M.  RODGERS.  B.S..  A.M., 
20  Brooklake  Road,  Florham  Park. 
New  Jeraey  (Formerly  Principal;  Eiaex 
County.  New  Jeraey,  Hish  School  and 
Etementary  Schools.  Acting  Headmas¬ 
ter;  Wayland  Academy) 


Teocfiers:  Earn  extra  money  in  your  spore  time  pre> 
•onting  The  Children's  Hour  to  families  in  your  com* 
munity.  Write  to:  Mr.  James  Parker,  Dept.  612,  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago  7,  illineis. 


I 


Qualify 


-  MAIL  TODAY  FOR  RATES  ^ 

No  Obligation  •  No  Agent  Will  Call 


(continued  from  page  266) 

be  available  for  publication  not 
later  than  May  1. 

3.  The  Nominating  Committee  in 
each  county  shall  meet  for  or¬ 
ganization  purposes  at  the  call 
of  the  county  representative  on 
the  State  Elections  Committee, 
and  thereafter  at  the  call  of  its 
own  chairman.  It  shall  prepare 
a  list  of  one  or  more  nominees 
for  each  position  to  be  filled 
from  the  county  so  as  to  report 
such  a  list  of  county  nominees 
to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  on  or 
before  April  1.  He  shall  make 
the  list  of  nominees  available 
upon  request  to  any  member  of 
the  NJEA  in  the  county  and 
shall  promptly  report  such  nomi¬ 
nations  to  NJEA  Headquarters. 

4.  Individual  petitions  for  nomi¬ 
nees  for  positions  to  be  filled 
must  be  presented  to  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections 
Conunittee  not  later  than  5:00 
p.m.  on  May  1.  Within  24  hours 
of  their  receipt,  he  shall  for¬ 


ward  all  such  petitions,  if  prop¬ 
erly  executed,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
at  NJEA  Headquarters. 

5.  County  Elections  are  to  be  held 
between  May  15  and  June  1. 

6.  Reports  of  the  results  of  county 
elections  shall  be  forwarded 
promptly  to  the  Chairman,  State 
Elections  Committee,  NJEA 
Headquarters  within  24  hours 
after  the  results  of  the  election 
are  determined. 

7.  Vlhenever  dates  specified  above 
fall  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday, 
the  following  Monday  shall  be 
regarded  as  fulfilling  the  re- 
(juirements  of  the  calendar. 

Welcome,  Linda  Richardson 

(continued  from  page  243) 
points  of  interest  ending  with  a  guided 
tour  of  the  sprawling  and  famous  Bell 
Laboratories  located  on  the  fringe  of 
the  city. 

Next  on  the  agenda  came  a  delicious 
dinner  served  at  the  popular  Hotel 
Suburban.  Again  the  keynote  was 
friendliness,  and  the  social  hour  which 


followed  saw  the  newcomers  chatting 
easily  with  their  hosts  and  coUeaguei 
Linda  found  herself  comparing  nota 
with  a  young  woman  named  Jean 
Tompkins  who  had  also  been  engaged 
to  teach  second  grade.  Jean  told  her 
how  pleased  she  was  with  materials  she 
had  found  in  the  new  classroom  and 
of  her  plans  for  a  new  book  and  pic¬ 
ture  comer  where  her  young  charga 
could  bring  their  favorite  story  and 
picture  books  to  share  with  classmates. 

Linda  returned  home  early;  at  least 
three  promising  new  friends  and  three 
delicious  meals  to  the  good!  But  the 
busy  day  had  left  her  mulling  ova 
many  new  ideas.  She  lay  awake  for  an 
hour  or  so  reviewing  these  and  as¬ 
similating  all  that  had  happened. 

If  Linda  assumed  that  her  orienta 
tion  was  complete  however,  she  soon 
discovered  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
principal  met  weekly  with  the  new 
teachers  to  discuss  the  keeping  of  a 
New  Jersey  register,  best  ways  of  using 
available  audio  visual  aids  and  other 
community  resources,  and  other  prob¬ 
lems.  When  Linda  discovered  that  her 
schedule  included  released  time  for 


SAVIN6S  You  save  up  to  30% 
from  standard  rates  because  you 
eliminate  from  your  premium 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  cus¬ 
tomary  agency  system  and  all 
membership  fees. 

SBtVKEYou  are  proteaed  by 
the  Standard  Automobile  Poli^. , 
You  also  enioy  immediate  claim 
service  from  over  650  profes¬ 
sional  claim  representatives  lo¬ 
cated  in  every  sizeable  city  in 
the  U.  S.  and  its  possessions. 

SECURITY  Year  after  year,  98 
of  every  100  policyholders  re¬ 
new  their  auto  insurance  with 
Government  Employees  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  experience  has 
proven  to  over  350,000  policy¬ 
holders  that  there  is  no  finer 
insurance  at  any  price. 


GOVERNMEhTT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

60VIRNMINT  IMWIOYIIS  INSURANCE  ILDG.,  WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C. 


Q  SingU  □  Marriad  (No.  o(-cktldran  . 
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City . 

Location  of  Car _ 


Government  Employees 


(Capital  Stock 


ock  Co.  Not  AtSCotod  witk  U.S.  'CovU  ^ 


y . — . -  Zono . .  CoMity - -  Sla»a___ . 

;ation  of  Car  ™ - - - OccHpation. . . . . 

Maka  Modal(0li.,  ate.)  Cyl.  Body  Stylo  Co>t  furdiaM  Data  Q  Now 

_ _ 1__1 _  I  /  /  □  Uia« 

Additional  oparalort  under  agt  2$  in  houtahold  at  praiont  time: 

Ago  I  Balation  |  Marital  Statui  I  No.  ot  Ckildran  I  %  of  Um 


2.  (a)  Dayi  par  wttk  auto  drivan  to  work? . Ona  way  diitanca  it  . mllot. 

(b)  It  car  uiad  in  any  occupation  or  butinatt?  (Eicluding  to  and  from  work)  Q  Tat  Q  No 
}.  Eilimatad  milaago  during  nait  yaar? _ My  praiant  policy  atpirat . /„ _ /._„ 
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parent-teacher  conferences,  she  was 
somewhat  apprehensive  about  these. 
How  best  to  cope  with  the  parent’s  de¬ 
mands  or  to  explain  the  child’s  prob¬ 
lems  was,  she  felt,  enough  to  tax  a 
trained  psychologist.  Several  weeks 
before  the  scheduled  conference  dates 
Summit’s  school  psychologist  met  with 
the  new  teachers  to  explain  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  conferencing,  list  areas 
for  discussion  with  parents,  and  go 
over  techniques  for  putting  parents  at 
ease.  The  psychologist  and  a  prin¬ 
cipal  acted  out  the  role  of  teacher  and 
parent  showing  how  different  situa¬ 
tions  might  be  met.  Thus  Linda  Rich¬ 
ardson  learned  that  orientation  was 
not  a  one-shot  affair  but  a  continuing 
process. 

Reports  Back  to  College 

Linda,  when  invited  back  to  her 
teachers  college  to  discuss  successes 
or  failures  of  her  first  year,  warmly 
reconunended  the  Summit  school  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  oncoming  seniors.  “They 
do  a  whale  of  a  job  in  helping  a  new 
teacher  get  off  to  a  good  start,”  she 
reported.  “They  are  interested  in 
making  your  social  life  pleasant  and 
in  offering  every  sort  of  professional 
guidance”. 

The  present  orientation  program 
in  Summit  was  developed  coopera¬ 
tively  by  a  committee  of  teachers  and 
administrators  who  have  come  to 
realize  that  orientation  is  an  ongoing 
process  which  must  be  geared  to  of¬ 
fer  timely  help  as  new  situations 
arise  throughout  a  teacher’s  impor¬ 
tant  first  year  in  a  new  system.  At 
such  times  “spot”  orientation  sessions 
are  best  suited  to  meet  particular 
needs. 


NEA  Centennial 
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potar.  Dr.  Howard  Hanson  of  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  including  a  song  for 
popular  singing. 

*  Publication  of  a  History  of  tha  NEA  by 
a  widaly-known  historian,  Dr.  Edgar  B. 
Waslay. 

*  Publication  of  Cantannial  Book  lists 
through  tha  Amarican  Ubrary  Association. 

*  A  nation-wida  NEA  Birthday  Party  to  ba 
ob:arvad  in  local  araas  tha  avaning  of 
Thursday,  April  4. 

*  Tha  Cantannial  Convantion,  Juna  30-July 
6,  in  Philadalphia,  birthplaca  of  tha  NEA 
— spacial  Tours  to  tha  convantion  for 
taachars — a  spacial  Cantannial  Fostival  to 
ba  producad  by  tha  Philadalphia  public 
schools  spacial  aihibits,  including  ona  of 
art  from  tha  nation's  schools  by  tha  Na¬ 
tional  Art  Education  Association.  Also,  it 
is  axpactad  that  tha  U.S.  Post  Offica  will 


iuua  a  spacial  NEA  Commamorativa 
Stamp  at  tha  tima  of  tha  convantion,  with 
spacial  convantion  cancallations. 

Saminars  at  collagas  and  univarsitias  daaU 
ing  with  tha  ralationship  of  aducation  to 
Amarican  lifa. 

Spacial  obsarvanca  of  Amarican  Educa. 
tion  Waak,  Novambar  10-16. 

Spacial  avants  and  exhibits  at  Stata  and 
County  Fairs. 

Nation-wida  Art  Design  Project  to  obtain 
designs  for  seal,  flag,  stamp  and  first- 
day-of-issua  tnvalopa  cachet  —  already 
com  plated. 

Cantannial  Pagaant  by  Department  of 
Elamantary  School  Principals  at  their  1957 
convention,  and  various  projects  by  ether 
units  of  tha  NEA. 

Use  of  spacial  Postage  Mater  Slogan 


Spring  1957 
testing  program 


Stanford 
Achievement 
Test  offers  continuous 
and  comprehensive 
measurement  of  basic 
subjects  from  grades  2  to  9; 
content  that  accurately 
reflects  present-day 


featuring  NEA,  Cantannial  dates,  and 
theme. 

While  these  events  and  activities 
represent  plans  initiated  at  NEA  head¬ 
quarters  and  promoted  through  the 
Centennial  office,  the  observance  of  the 
NEA’s  100th  birthday  will  not  take 
place  just  in  Washington  nor  involve 
just  NEA  staff.  If  it  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  it  must  encompass  the  whole 
nation.  For  a  century  the  NEA  has 
depended  upon  those  who  believe  in 
education  everywhere.  What  is  more 
natural  than  that  on  the  occasion  of  its 
Centennial  Celebration  it  continue  to 
do  so! 


-i 


with  minimum 
time  and  effort 


emphases;  the  most 
representative  national 
norms  available  for  any 
achievement  battery; 
simplified,  objective  scoring 
and  simple,  clear 
directions  for  administering. 


Yonk«rs-en-Hud(on,  N«w  York 
H.  C.  Allan.  J.  H.  O'Niall 

•nd  J.  R.  Wilbur 
Naw  York  Rapraiantativat 
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Drama  Groups  To  Mark  International  Month 


In  1950  International  Theatre 
Month  was  planned  to  contribute  to 
the  work  of  the  United  States’  Com¬ 
mission  for  UNESCO.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  hoped  to  further  peace  through 
dramatic  productions  that  would  bring 
better  understanding  among  nations. 
Since  1950  hundreds  of  theaters  over 
the  world  have  joined  the  ITM  pro¬ 
gram  and  have  presented  plays  by 
foreign  authors  to  acquaint  audiences 
and  actors  with  alien  ways  and  people. 

This  year  ITM  is  being  sponsored 
not  only  by  the  U.S.  Commission  for 
UNEISCO,  but  also  by  the  American 
Exiucational  Theatre  Association  and 
Theatre  Arts  Magazine. 

In  New  Jersey  groups  are  being 
asked  to  contribute  to  the  ITM  pro¬ 
gram  by  giving  a  play  with  a  theme 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  UNESCO. 

Following  are  some  points  which 
may  be  helpful  in  planning: 

1.  Schedule  your  performances  in 
March,  preferably,  as  that  is  officially 
International  Theatre  Month. 

The  play  may  be  foreign  to  give 
better  understanding  of  some  other 
nation.  It  may  be  American,  or  a 
classic  from  any  country  with  a  theme 
to  be  found  in  the  U.N.  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  The  classics  are 
often  done  because  of  their  frequent 
stress  of  human  dignity,  right  versus 
evil,  tolerance  and  kindness,  courage 
and  devotion  to  principle. 

For  further  suggestions  and  de¬ 
tails  see  Theatre  Arts  for  December, 
1956.  (And  don’t  be  afraid  to  use 
your  own  judgment  if  their  list  seems 
too  difficult  for  a  small  or  ptoorly 
equipped  group.) 

2.  Announce  in  publicity  and  pro¬ 
grams  that  this  play  is  your  con¬ 
tribution  to  ITM  and  explain  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  International  Theatre  Month. 

3.  Display,  during  performances, 
UNESCO  literature.  For  such  litera¬ 
ture  write:  International  Theatre 
Month,  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

4.  During  or  after  your  program 
write : 

Department  of  Drama,  Douglass 
College  of  Rutgers,  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  attention 
of  Annetta  L.  Wood,  New  Jersey  State 
Chairman  for  ITM.  Give  title  of  your 
play,  name  of  group  and  any  details 
of  production  that  you  consider  in¬ 
teresting  or  particularly  pertinent.  In¬ 
clude  pictures  if  you  have  them.  This 
will  assure  a  complete  record  of  New 
Jersey’s  contribution.  The  State  re¬ 
port  will  be  forwarded  to  Theatre 
Arts.  The  magazine  will  use  these 
reports  in  follow-up  articles  about 
ITM  and  will  send  them  on  to  the 
State  Department  and  other  interested 
groups. 


Guidance  Association  Schedules 
April  Meeting  in  Detroit 

Detroit,  the  world’s  largest  indus¬ 
trial  center,  is  the  meeting  place  for 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association’s  1957  convention  to  t«e 
held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  April  15-18. 

Theme  of  the  convention  is  “The 
Individual’s  Role  and  Industrial 
(.hange.”  In  keeping  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  setting,  a  featured  panel  will 
discuss  how  automation  affects  the 
individual. 

Further  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Hitch- 
rock.  Executive  Secretary,  APGA, 
1534  “0”  Street.  N.W.,  Washington  5, 

D.  C. _ 

Livingston  Schools  Use  Pep  Rally 
To  Kick-Off  Education  Week 

The  faculty  program  committee  of 
the  Livingston  Public  Schoob  con¬ 
ceived  a  clever  idea  to  launch  Ameri¬ 
can  Education  Week.  All  residents  of 
the  community  were  invited  to  attend 
a  pep  rally  on  the  evening  of  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1956.  This  rally  with  all  the 
trimmings  of  a  football  rally  motivated 
great  interest  in  visiting  the  schools 
during  American  Elducation  Week. 

Peppy  music  by  the  high  school 
band,  selections  by  the  choral  groups 
of  the  high  school,  routines  by  the 
twirlers,  and  original  cheers  by  the 
cheer  leaders  all  served  to  motivate 
interest  in  the  rally  and  the  intent 
of  this  special  week. 

The  featured  speaker  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  Dr.  Bertha  Lawrence,  former 
Dean  of  Instruction  at  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  Collie  at  Trenton.  A 
brilliant,  dynamic  speaker,  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence  held  the  audience  spellbound  as 
she  spoke  on  “Education  Today”. 

Special  platform  guests  included 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  mayor  of  Liv¬ 
ingston,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  parent- 
teacher  council, 
and  members  of  the 
board  of  education. 

Teachers  agreed 
that  this  kind  of 
meeting  gives  a  new 
impetus  to  the  com- 
memoration  of 
American  Education 
Week,  and  provides 
a  most  refreshing 
evening  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  education. 


EOUCA'ION  V^EE^  K  CK-QF^  - 


TO  SPARK  intsrMt  in  school  visitations  during  Amoriean  Education 
Wook,  tha  Livingston  Schools  hold  a  mooting  in  tho  form  of  a 
pap  rally  to  arousa  community  intorast. 
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Rutgers  School  of  Education 
Expands  Placement  Service  I 

Organization  of  a  Placement  Serv¬ 
ice  within  the  Rutgers  University 
School  of  Education  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  its  first  director  have  been 
announced  by  Dr.  Lewis  Webster 
Jones,  president  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  new  Director  of  Placement  who 
began  his  work  on  January  1  is  John 
J.  Cosgrove,  former  principal  of  Pub¬ 
lic  School  No.  24  in  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Cosgrove  will  also  serve  as  lec¬ 
turer  in  education.  | 

Dean  Henry  C.  Herge  of  the 
School  of  Elducation  said  he  expects 
the  new  unit  to  help  education  stu¬ 
dents  at  all  levels  from  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  undergraduate  coures 
through  graduate  work  to  their  ulti¬ 
mate  professional  goal.  He  signified 
that  the  placement  service  will  be 
available  to  new  graduates  of  the 
school’s  undergraduate  program,  to 
in-service  teachers  studying  in  the 
various  centers  at  Rutgers  and  to 
graduates  of  advanced  degree  pro¬ 
grams. 


For  Understanding  in  Arithmetic 

THE  ROW- PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM 

1957  Copyright 
Grades  1  through  8 

•  Lessons  that  develop  and  clarify  number  concepts. 

•  Situations  that  tie  in  number  ideas  with  everyday  problems. 

•  Illustrations  that  stimulate  pupil  interest. 

•  Abundant  drill  activities  and  recurrent  experience  with  fundamental 
processes. 

•  Lesson  plans  that  encourage  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself. 

•  Problem  solving  that  develops  confidence  and  self  reliance. 

•  Comprehensive  Workbooks  requiring  minimum  teacher  supervision. 

•  Complete  Teacher’s  Manuals  for  Grades  3-8,  and  Teacher’s  Editions 
for  Primer,  Book  1,  and  Book  2  showing  pupil’s  page  in  full  size  and 
color. 

Write  for  details  to: 

^oWf  j^eterdon  and  ^ompan^ 


EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 


Vl^HITE  PLAINS.  NEW  YORK 


Music  and  Art  Featured 
In  1957  MSTC  Europe  Tour 

Music,  art  and  architecture  will  he 
emphasized  during  the  46-day  Tour  of 
Europe  to  be  sponsored  by  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College  July  8  to  Aug. 
25.  The  travel-study  trip  abroad, 
offered  by  MSTC  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  will  include  eight  countries. 

One  of  the  highlights  will  be  the 
Bayreuth  Festival.  Emil  Kahn,  tour 
director  and  formerly  conductor  of  the 
South  German  Radio  Network,  has 
made  arrangements  with  Wieland 
Wagner  for  tour  members  to  attend 
final  dress  rehearsals  of  the  new  pro¬ 
duction  of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  Also  on 
itinerary  will  be  the  internationally- 
famous  music  festivals  in  Am:terdam, 
Salzburg,  Verona  and  Edinburgh. 

Cost  of  the  tour,  including  air 
transportation  to  and  from  the  United 
States,  bus  and  train  fare  abroad, 
hotel  accommodations,  meals  and  ad¬ 
mission  tickets,  will  be  S1282.  The 
tuition  fee  for  six  points  of  academic 
oredit  is  866. 

Registration  blanks  and  detailed  in. 
formation  may  l)e  obtained  from  Emil 
Kahn,  Bureau  of  Field  Studies,  State 
Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J. 
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For  young  Americans 

American 

Heritage 

Series 


SCHCXJL  EDITION 


Fifty  exciting  ttoricf  that 

•  relive  the  times,  the  scenes,  the  issues  of  our  American  heritage. 

•  combine  reading  fot  pleasure  with  reading  for  information. 

•  offer  a  controlled  challenge  in  reading  for  the  better  readers  of  the 
intermediate  grades— a  controlled  case  of  reading  for  the  troubled 
readers  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 


Audio  Education 

has  the  right  recording  for  practically  every  classroom  situation.  There  are 
recordings  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  music,  rhythms,  and  the  language  arts. 

fuMhbtrt  ef  a  completa  languaga-arts  program 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 
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UNITED  STATES  •  CANADA  •  ALASKA 

O 


o  Many  New  Guides  Exceeding  Minimum  Proposal 


YOUR  MAGIC  CARPET 
TO  FAR-AWAY  PLACES 


GROUP  AND 
INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL 

ACADEMIC  CREDIT 


for  iflnororiot  9nd 

orfior  fn^ormofion  wriH  ^ 

i/} 

lU 

Division  of  Trovol  Sorvko  7 

Doportmont  N  ^ 

Nofionol  fducotion  Associotion  ^ 

1201  16lh  $».,  N.  W.,  Wothingten  6,  D.  C. 


SOUTH  AMERICA*  EUROPE  •  AFRICA 

Second  Annual 

MUSIC  TOUR 
OF  EUROPE 

July  8  -  Aug.  25 
1957 

Festivals  -  Operas  -  Concerts 
Art  -  Architecture 

England  -  Scotland 

Holland  -  Switzerland 
Germany  -  Attstria 
Italy  -  France 

$1282 

(Including  air  transportation, 
bus  and  train  fare,  hotel,  meals, 
admission  tickets  and  tuition). 

IFrife  to: 

Emil  KohUf  Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
N.  J.  State  Teachers  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  ). 


Many  of  the  new  salary  guides  for 
1957-58  reported  to  the  NJEIA  office 
show  a  general  trend  to  equal  or  ex¬ 
ceed  the  new  schedule  proposed  by 
NJEA  as  a  State-wide  minimum. 
Although  the  new  measure  has  only 
just  been  introduced  into  the  State 
Legislature  and  could  not  become  ef¬ 
fective  until  the  1958-59  school  year, 
these  districts  are  making  substantial 
increases  now  to  maintain  their  po¬ 
sitions  for  attracting  teachers.  Here 
are  a  few  selected  from  those  report¬ 
ing  that  show  considerable  increases. 
Clen  Rock,  Bergen  Co. 

Teachers  will  receive  an  average 
increase  for  next  year  of  $435  as  they 
are  fully  adjusted  to  a  new  salary 
guide.  Teachers  at  the  four-year 
training  level  will  start  at  $3800  and 
proceed  to  a  six-year  level  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $7500  in  mostly  $200  incre¬ 
ments. 

Mahwah,  Bergen  Co. 

A  new  guide  for  next  year  will 
provide  for  a  four-year  level  mini¬ 
mum  of  $4000  and  proceed  in  $200 
and  a  few  $100  increments  to  a  six- 
year  level  maximum  of  $7100.  Maxi¬ 
mum  adjustment,  including  incre- 
I  ment.  will  be  $650. 

Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.  S.,  Bergen  Co. 

All  teachers  will  receive  immediate 
full  adjustment  to  a  new  guide  next 
fall  which  starts  at  $3800  on  the  four- 
year  level  and  proceeds  to  a  six-year 
level  maximum  of  $7800.  Increments 
will  vary  between  $200  and  $300. 

I  Belleville,  Essex  Co. 

A  $200  increase  in  minimums  plus 
a  $300  increase  in  maximums  will 
provide  a  new  guide  for  all  teachers 
next  fall.  Those  starting  with  four- 
years’  training  will  receive  $3800 
while  those  at  the  six-year  maximum 
will  be  earning  $7300.  Increments 
will  be  $200  except  for  an  initial  one 

of  $100. 

i 

:  Caldwell  Boro.,  Essex  Co. 

1  Teachers  will  receive  an  average  in- 
I  crease  of  $450  as  they  are  all  fully 
I  adjusted  to  a  new  guide  which  has  a 
I  four-year  level  minimum  of  $3800 
!  and  proceeds  in  $200  and  $150  incre- 
I  ments  to  a  doctorate  maximum  of 
$7650. 

Essex  Fells,  Essex  Co. 

All  teachers  will  be  immediately  ad¬ 
justed  to  a  new  guide  which  begins 


at  $4000  for  teachers  with  four-years 
training  and  moves  up  to  a  six-year 
level  maximum  of  $8000.  Increments 
vary  between  $150  and  $250. 

West  Windsor  Twp.,  Mercer  Co. 

Increases  averaging  $478  will  help 
adjust  teachers  toward  a  new  guide 
which  starts  at  $3800  on  the  four- 
year  training  level  and  proceeds  to  a 
five-year  level  maximum  of  $6850. 
Increments  of  the  new  guide  will  vary 
between  $175  and  $250. 

Highland  Park,  Middlesex  Co. 

Next  year’s  salary  guide  will  have 
a  four-year  training  level  minimum 
of  $3800  and  move  up  in  $200  incre¬ 
ments  to  a  five-year  level  maximum 
of  $6600.  Maximum  increase  for  next 
year  will  be  $500  except  when  an  ad¬ 
ditional  amount  is  needed  to  place 
all  those  currently  below  $3800  at 
$4000  next  fall. 

Rumson,  Monmouth  Co. 

Minimums  have  been  increased  by 
$400  and  maximums  by  $800  for  a 
new  salary  guide  starting  at  $3800 
on  the  four-year  level  and  proceeding 
in  $200  increments  to  a  six-year  level 
maximum  of  $7000.  Merit  increases 
of  $200  will  be  awarded  for  each  5 
years  above  the  maximums. 

Morris  Twp.,  Morris  Co. 

The  salary  guide  for  next  year  will 
provide  for  a  minimum  on  the  bach¬ 
elor’s  level  of  $3900  and  move  up  to 
a  six-year  level  maximum  of  $7300. 
Increments  will  vary  between  $150 
and  $300. 

Parsippany — Troy  Hills,  Morris  Co. 

Increases  for  next  year  will  range 
between  $400  and  $900  to  provide 
immediate  full  adjustment  to  a  new 
guide  which  starts  at  $3800  on  the 
four-year  level  and  proceeds  in  $200 
increments  to  a  six-year  maximum  of 
$7000. 

Hawthorne,  Passaic  Co. 

Equal  annual  adjustments  over  the 
next  three 'years  will  bring  teachers 
up  to  a  new  guide  which  starts  at 
$3800  for  the  four-year  training  level 
and  proceeds  in  $200  increments  to 
a  doctorate  level  maximum  of  $7100. 

Hillsborough  Twp.,  Somerset  Co. 

Teachers  will  be  adjusted  immedi¬ 
ately  to  a  new  guide  which  starts  at 
$4000  on  the  four-year  level  and 
moves  up  in  $200  increments  to  a  six- 
year  level  maximum  of  $7200. 
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Qarfc  Twp..  Uiiioii  Co.  I 

Minimums  have  been  increased  by 
$500  and  maximums  by  $800  to  pro- 1 
vide  a  new  guide  starting  with  $4000 
at  the  four-year  training  level  and 
proceeding  in  $200  increments  to  a 
six-year  maximum  of  $7400.  Teach¬ 
ers  will  receive  an  average  increase 
of  approximately  $500  for  next  year 
and  be  fully  adjusted  to  the  guide  by 
1958-59. 

Hillside,  Union  Co. 

Immediate  full  adjustment  to  a  new  I 
guide  for  next  fall  will  mean  increases ! 
ranging  from  $450  to  $800  for  teach¬ 
ers  in  this  district.  Teachers  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  will  start  at  $3900 
and  move  up  in  $200  and  $300  incre¬ 
ments  to  a  six-year  level  maximum 
of  $8000. 

Roselle,  Union  Co. 

Teachers  will  receive  a  $400  incre¬ 
ment-adjustment  toward  a  new  guide 
having  a  $3800  minimum  at  the  four- 
year  level  and  a  five-year  level  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $7200.  Increments  are  $200. 
Springfield,  Union  Co,  I 

Minimums  and  maximums  have 
been  increased  by  $400  to  provide 
a  new  guide  starting  at  $4000  on  the 
four-year  level  and  proceeding  in 
$200  increments  to  a  six-year  level 
maximum  of  $7400. 

Union,  Union  Co. 

Teachers  at  maximum  will  receive 
a  $600  increase,  all  others  $500,  as 
they  are  fully  adjusted  to  a  new  guide 
having  a  four-year  level  minimum  of 
$3900  and  a  six-year  maximum  of 
$7800.  Increments  will  be  $2(X)  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  at  $300. 

OHiers 

Other  new  guides  above  the  pro¬ 
posed  State  Guide  will  be: 

Upper  Freehold  Twp.,  Monmouth  Co. 
Lawrence  Twp.,  Mercer  Co. 

South  Plainfield,  Middlesex  Co. 
Lakewood,  Ocean  Co. 

Boonton  Twp.,  Morris  Co. 

Pleasantville,  AHantic  Co. 

Wharton,  Morris  Co. 


NJEA  Parliamentarian  Writes  ... 

J.  Walter  Reeves,  well  known  to 
many  NJEA  members  as  the  parlia¬ 
mentarian  of  its  business  meetings, 
writes  on  “Nominations  and  Elections 
in  Voluntary  Organizations”  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  “Today’s  Speech.”  Mr. 
Reeves,  who  is  retired  after  long  serv¬ 
ice  as  chairman  of  the  department  of 
Speech  at  Peddie  School,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  text  on  “Parliamentary 
Procedure.” 


Netv  in  1957  .  .  . 

nXT-WORKBOOKS  for  READING  WITH  PHONICS 

by  Hay-Wingo-Hlotko 

...  a  four-book  phonics  series  designed  to  help  children  learn 
more  of  the  basic  skills  fundamental  to  both  oral  and  written 
communication.  Book  One,  Levels  One  and  Two,  are  available 
now;  the  remainder  are  in  preparation. 

OUR  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

by  Dimond  and  Pfiiagor 

...  a  wholly-inclusive,  easily  comprehendible,  and  colorful 
text  aimed  at  incr^sing  the  high  school  student’s  interest  and 
understanding  of  the  functions  and  structures  of  government. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOn  COMPANY 

Represenfed  by  Robert  S.  Standing 
CHICAGO  -  PHILADELPHIA  -  ATLANTA  -  DALLAS  -  TORONTO 


The  easiest  way  to  “get  there”.  .  .  anywhere  in  France 
...  is  by  rail.  You  are  assured  fast,  frequent  and  punc¬ 
tual  service,  the  result  of  an  exceptionally  efficient  sy^ 
tern.  For  comfortable  sight-seeing,  vacationing,  or  busi¬ 
ness  travel... the  railway  is  the  right  way  in  FRANCE. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  before  you  leave 
through  your  Travel  Agent  or  at  any  of  our  oiHces. 
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HARVARD 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate 
Courses  for  Both  Men  j 

and  Women  in 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

July  I  -  August  21 

EDUCATION 

July  I  -  August  14 

Special  courMt  for  taachars  in  Govarn- 
ment,  Far  Eastern  History,  the  Sciences, 
and  English  Literature.  Scholarships  avail¬ 
able  for  courses  in  the  Sciences  and  Far 
Eastern  History,  and  for  summer  Master 
of  Education  program. 

Conferences  on  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion,  Political  Geography,  and  Teaching 
of  the  Nature  of  Communism  in  Second¬ 
ary  Schools.  Special  lecture  series  devoted 
to  the  drama. 

Extracurricular  program  includes  concerts, 
tours,  student  chorus,  lectures,  dances, 
and  athletic  activities. 

For  Preliminary  Announcement  write  to 

HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Dept.  O.  2  Weld  Hall 
Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts 


Supplement  Your  Salary 

Earn  $200.  to  $800.  per  month  part- 
time  with  a  Multi-Million  Dollar  Com¬ 
pany  rated  AAAI  by  Dun  dc  Bradstreet 
with  a  volume  exceeding  $25,000,000.00 
annually  in  its  10th  year  of  business. 
Obtain  franchise  for  your  system  to 
guide  and  supervise  others.  Develop 
life-time  retirement  income.  Develop 
full-time  business.  No  investment. 
Contact. 

Harold  Ve  Ritter 

118-68th  Street  Gnttenberg.  N.  J. 

Union  3-6817 


Tenafly  To  Be  First  N.  J.  District 
Listing  a  $9,000  Salary  Maximum 

A  doctorate  level  maximum  of 
$9,000  will  be  listed  for  at  least  one 
New  Jersey  community  next  year  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  adoption  of  a  new 
salary  guide  in  the  town  of  Tenafly. 
By  its  action,  that  community  has  be¬ 
come  the  first  to  promise  $9,000. 

The  new  guide  offers  a  minimum 
starting  salary  of  $4,000  to  teachers 
with  Bachelor’s  degrees,  who  have  had 
no  previous  exf)erience.  For  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  years  of  teaching  an¬ 
nual  increments  will  be  $200.  For  the 
fourth  year  (tenure  year),  this  figure 
jumps  to  $400;  and  thereafter  until 
salary  reaches  $6,000  is  set  at  $350. 
Between  $6,000  and  $7,000,  the  in¬ 
crements  are  $400  and  $450  to  the 
maximum  of  $9,000. 

Minimum  for  the  five-year  level  is 
$4200;  and  for  the  six-year  level, 
$4400. 

The  maximums  of  the  new  guide 
are  $6500  for  B.S.  or  B.A.,  $7,400  for 
M.S.  or  M.A.,  and  $8400  for  M.S, 
plus  32  credits,  and  $9,000  for  Ed.D. 
or  Ph.D.  A  person  could  go  from 
the  minimum  to  the  maximum  in  four¬ 
teen  years  under  this  guide. 

As  it  presently  stands,  the  guide, 
while  extremely  attractive  to  newcom¬ 
ers,  makes  no  provision  other  than  the 
normal  pattern  of  increments  for  ad¬ 
justing  present  teachers. 


To  Head  Citizenship  Conference  .  .  . 

Edward  J.  Meade,  Jr.,  assistant 
principal  of  Parsippany-Troy  Hills 
School,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  fifth  annual  N.J.  State  Conference 
on  Citizenship.  To  be  sponsored  by 
the  N,J.  Council  on  Citizenship,  the 
conference  will  be  held  October  26, 
1957,  at  Montclair  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITINC 

.  .  ikorl  para^rapki! 

Tou  don’t  have  to  be  a  trained  author 
to  make  money  writing.  Hundreds  now 
making  money  every  day  on  short  para¬ 
graphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where 
and  how  to  sell;  and  supply  big  lists  of 
editors  who  buy  from  b^inners.  Lots 
of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  cash 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study. 
Write  to  sell,  right  away.  Send  for  free 
facts. 

BENSON  BARRETT 

74M  ClMk  StrMt  Dc^t.  1W-I  Chicof*  M,  III. 


Superintendent  Is  Rotary  Officer  .  .  . 

Neil  B.  Easterbrook,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Butler,  is  also  governor 
of  the  269th  district  of  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national,  world-wide  service  organi¬ 
zation,  for  1956-57.  As  Governor,  he 
coordinates  the  activities  of  41  Rotary 
clubs  in  the  State.  He  is  vice-president 
of  the  N.  J.  Schoolmasters  and  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Morris 
County  Principals’  Association.  He  is 
a  member  and  past-president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Butler. 


NOTICE 

The  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College  Field  Trip  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  July  7-26,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Asrociation  and  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  may  be  taken  for 
either  two  or  four  semester-hour 
credits.  The  trip  may  be  taken  with¬ 
out  credit  if  desired.  The  cost  will 
be  $593.00  including  26  meals  and 
all  other  tour  expenses,  hut  not 
including  tuition.  This  note  is  to 
correct  errors  in  the  advertisement 
of  this  trip  in  the  January  Review. 


Modern  Math  To  Be  Featured 
At  NCTM  Philadelphia  Meeting 

The  much-disputed  subject  of 
whether  or  not  the  nation’s  school 
children  are  being  taught  enough,  not- 
enough,  or  too-much  mathematics  will 
get  a  general  airing  when  approxi¬ 
mately  1500  educators  gather  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  March  27-30,  for  the  35th 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

M.  H.  Ahrendt,  NCTM  executive 
secretary,  reports  that  the  convention 
program  committee  has  arranged  to 
bring  to  all  convention  participants 
reports  on  significant  aspects  of  mathe¬ 
matical  education.  These  reports  are 
on  such  subjects  as  new  twentieth 
century  mathematics,  new  procedures 
for  teaching  meaningful  structure  of 
mathematical  concepts,  necessary  re¬ 
visions  of  content,  and  new  programs 
for  college  preparatory  study.  Out¬ 
standing  leaders  in  mathematics  and 
mathematics  education  will  present 
the  reports. 

Mario  Salvadori,  professor  of  civil 
engineering  at  Columbia  University, 
will  present  the  opening  address.  His 
topic  will  be  “The  Unive»'sal  Fear  of 
Mathematics.” 


SUMMER  STUDY  in 

EUROPE 

Earn  protnsional  odvancamanl 
through  participation  in  on*  of 
our  iumm*r  traval  proi*ct(  in 
th*  fialdt  of  Education,  History,  Art,  Music, 
Sociology,  Languog*s,  Journalism,  otc. 

Off*r*d  by  coll*g*s  and  univarsitias,  thas* 
troval  coursas  or*  plonnad  to  satisfy  "in- 
sarvica"  cradit  raquiramants.  Total  cost,  $49S 
up,  ifKludos  avarything  from  Now  York  bock 
to  Now  York. 

STUDY  ADDCAD 


250  WEST  57th  ST..  NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 


MRS.  MARY  PERPIGNANO,  •  t««ch«r  in 
((i«  Lincoln  School  of  Lodi,  wat  honored 
racanfly  by  hor  PTA  for  hor  30  years  of 
continuous  service  in  that  school.  Many  of 
her  pupils  who  are  now  outstanding  pro¬ 
fessional,  business  and  community  leaders 
attended. 

Montclair  STC  Promotes 
Eight  Faculty  Members 

Promotion  of  eight  faculty  members 
at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
has  been  announced  by  Dr.  E.  De- 
Alton  Partridge,  president.  Effective 
Feb.  1,  the  promotions  have  been 
authorized  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Elevated  to  the  rank  of  full  pro¬ 
fessor  is  Dr.  Avaline  Folsom  of  Glen 
Rock,  a  member  of  the  social  studies 
department.  Those  advanced  to  as¬ 
sociate  professor  include  Mrs.  Ethel 
Kamsden  of  Montclair,  a  member  of 
the  science  department;  Dr.  Elizabeth 
T.  VanDerveer,  Montclair,  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  department,  and  Ward 
Moore,  Cedar  Grove,  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment.  Newly-named  assistant  pro¬ 
fessors,  Grade  I,  are  Mrs.  Anne  Dix 
Meiers,  New  York  City,  English;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bryan  Koons,  East  Orange, 
integration  department,  and  Dorothy 
Morse  and  Murray  Present,  music  de¬ 
partment. 


The  Review’s  advertisers  offer  very  down-to-earth  ideas  for  the  teacher  who  looks 
for  them.  Some  of  the  advertisers  offer  material  for  which  you  must  write.  If  you 
are  in  a  hurry,  write  directly  to  the  advertiser.  If  you  use  the  convenient  coupon 
for  ordering  several  items,  your  name  will  be  passed  on  to  the  advertisers,  who  will 
send  you  the  material. 


82.  Military  Guidance  in  Secondary  Schools 
— a  boolilet  containing  information  for  school 
counselors  and  secondary  school  teachers. 
(U.  S.  Army) 

S3.  This  .  .  Is  How  It  Is — a  booklet  pre¬ 
senting  information  and  facts  on  what  the 
Army  will  be  like  to  a  high  school  graduate 
upon  entering.  (U.  S.  Army) 

14.  On  the  Track  of  Soma  Good  Teaching 
Aids?  An  illustrated  catalog  of  educational 
materials  on  railroad  transportation,  with 
convenient  order  form.  One  free  copy  per 
teacher.  (Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads) 

85.  Aids  to  Help  Teach  Manstrual  Hygiana. 
Indicate  quantities  of  booklets  desired  for 
each  age  level. 

85a.  "Sally  and  Maiy  and  Kate  Won¬ 
dered",  is  an  illustrated  booklet  for  girls 
9  to  12. 

85b.  "Growing  Up  and  Liking  It"  is  an 
illustrated  booklet  for  girls  12  and  older. 
See  ad  in  this  issue  for  ordering  free  color 
filmstrip  and  movie  on  free  loan  and  other 
teaching  aids.  (Personal  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion) 

8b.  Helpful  Materials  for  Menstrual  Edu¬ 
cation.  Indicate  quantities  of  booklets  de¬ 
sired  for  each  age  level. 

86a.  "You're  a  Young  Lady  Now"  is  an 
illustrated  booklet  for  girls  9  to  12. 

86b.  "Very  Personally  Yours"  is  an  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  for  girls  12  and  older. 
See  ad  in  this  issue  for  ordering  free  movie 
by  Walt  Disney  and  other  teaching  aids. 
(Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Educational 
Department) 


88.  France  This  24-page  booklet,  with  its 
charming  cover  and  inside  illustrations  by 
well-known  French  artists,  as  well  as  beauti¬ 
ful  photographs,  contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  in 
various  regions  of  France.  (French  National 
Railroads) 

91.  Creative  Craftsmanship  in  Mode.n  Life 
Includes  a  description  of  the  program  of 
craft  study  and  recreation  and  the  living 
accommodations  at  Black  Creek  Crafts. 

I.  Posture  Posters  Set  of  7— designed  for 
use  in  the  classroom  to  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  healthful  posture.  (American  Seat¬ 
ing  Company) 

3.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs  for 
profit.  (Benson  Barrett) 

43.  Folder  on  "Origins  of  New  England" 
tour,  summer  1957.  A  study  course  on  wheels 
covering  American  Histroy,  1620-1820.  Uni¬ 
versity  Credit.  Also  a  folder  on  European 
Tours  1957.  (Arnold  Tours) 

49.  Brochure  on  Summer  Study  in  Europe 
in  the  fields  of  Education,  History,  Art,  Mu¬ 
sic,  Sociology,  Languages,  Journalism. 
Planned  to  satisfy  "in  service"  credit  re¬ 
quirements.  Cost  $495  and  up.  (Study 
Abroad) 

81.  You  Can  Publish  Your  Book  A  32-page 
illustrated  brochure  which  contains  informa¬ 
tion  about  publishing,  publicity,  sales  for 
every  writer.  (Exposition  Press) 


,  .  .  for  the  Asking 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 
Dept.  B.  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 


available  only  in  I9S6-B7 


Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  I  indicete 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  Is  available.  3$  postage 
is  enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 


No  Time  for  Stethoscopes  .  .  . 

Health  had  no  place  in  the  school 
curriculum  of  100  years  ago  and  it 
wasn’t  until  1907  that  Los  Angeles 
became  the  first  city  to  require  an¬ 
nual  health  examinations  for  -  school 
children.  The  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  endorsed  health  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  employment  of  school 
nurses  in  1914. 

feiruary,  Its? 


school  name. 


school  address  . 


city - - 
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New  Jersey 


HARVARD 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate 
Courses  for  Both  Men 
and  Women  in 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

July  I  -  August  21 

EDUCATION 

July  I  -  August  14 

Special  courses  for  teachers  in  Govern¬ 
ment.  Far  Eastern  History,  the  Sciences, 
and  English  Literature.  Scholarships  avail¬ 
able  for  courses  in  the  Sciences  and  Far 
Eastern  History,  and  for  summer  Master 
of  Education  program. 

Conferences  on  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion,  Political  Geography,  and  Teaching 
of  the  Nature  of  Communism  in  Second¬ 
ary  Schools.  Special  lecture  series  devoted 
to  the  drama. 

Extracurricular  program  includes  concerts, 
tours,  student  chorus,  lectures,  dances, 
and  athletic  activities. 

For  Preliminary  Announcement  write  to 

HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Dept.  O.  2  Weld  Hall 
Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts 


Supplement  Your  Salary 

Earn  $200.  to  $800.  per  month  part- 
time  with  a  Multi-Million  Dollar  Com¬ 
pany  rated  AAAI  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
with  a  volume  exceeding  $25,000,000.00 
annually  in  its  10th  year  of  business. 
Obtain  franchise  for  your  system  to 
guide  and  supervise  others.  Develop 
life-time  retirement  income.  Develop 
full-time  business.  No  Investment. 
Contact. 

Harold  Ve  Ritter 

118-68th  Street  Gnttenberg,  N.  J. 

Union  3-6817 


MAKE  MOHEY  WRITIHC 

.  .  Akori  paragraphs  ! 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  trained  author 
to  make  money  writing.  Hundreds  now 
making  money  every  day  on  short  para¬ 
graphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where 
and  how  to  sell;  and  supply  big  lists  of 
editors  who  buy  from  b^inners.  Lots 
of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  cash 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study. 
Write  to  sell,  right  away.  Send  for  free 
facts. 

BENSON  BARRETT 

7444  CItHi  Stratt  Dtpt.  140-1  Oiicaf*  U,  III. 
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I  Tenafly  To  Be  First  N.  J.  District 
I  Listing  a  $9,000  Salary  Maximum 

A  doctorate  level  maximum  of 
$9,000  will  be  listed  for  at  least  one 
New  Jersey  community  next  year  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  adoption  of  a  new 
salary  guide  in  the  town  of  Tenafly. 
By  its  action,  that  community  has  be¬ 
come  the  first  to  promise  $9,000, 

The  new  guide  offers  a  minimum 
starting  salary  of  $4,000  to  teachers 
with  Bachelor’s  degrees,  who  have  had 
no  previous  experience.  For  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  years  of  teaching  an¬ 
nual  increments  will  he  $200.  For  the 
fourth  year  (tenure  year),  this  figure 
jumps  to  $400;  and  thereafter  until 
salary  reaches  $6,000  is  set  at  $350. 
Between  $6,000  and  $7,000,  the  in¬ 
crements  are  $400  and  $450  to  the 
maximum  of  $9,000. 

Minimum  for  the  five-year  level  is 
$4200;  and  for  the  six-year  level, 
$4400. 

The  maximums  of  the  new  guide 
arc  $6500  for  B.S.  or  B.A.,  $7,400  for 
M.S.  or  M.A.,  and  $8400  for  M.S. 
plus  32  credits,  and  $9,000  for  Ed.D. 
or  Ph.D.  A  person  could  go  from 
the  minimum  to  the  maximum  in  four¬ 
teen  years  under  this  guide. 

As  it  presently  stands,  the  guide, 
while  extremely  attractive  to  newcom¬ 
ers,  makes  no  provision  other  than  the 
normal  pattern  of  increments  for  ad¬ 
justing  present  teachers. 


To  Head  Citizenship  Conference  .  .  . 

Eklward  J.  Meade,  Jr.,  assistant 
principal  of  Parsippany-Troy  Hills 
School,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  fifth  annual  N.J.  State  Conference 
on  Citizenship.  To  be  sponsored  by 
the  N.J.  Council  on  Citizenship,  the 
conference  will  be  held  October  26, 
1957,  at  Montclair  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 


Superintendent  Is  Rotary  Officer  .  .  . 

Neil  B.  Easterbrook,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Butler,  is  also  governor 
of  the  269th  district  of  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national,  world-wide  service  organi¬ 
zation,  for  1956-57.  As  Governor,  he 
coordinates  the  activities  of  41  Rotary 
clubs  in  the  State.  He  is  vice-president 
of  the  N.  J.  Schoolmasters  and  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Morris 
County  Principals’  Association.  He  is 
a  member  and  past-president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Butler. 


NOTICE 


The  Montclair  State  Teacher* 
College  Field  Trip  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  July  7-26,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  and  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  may  be  taken  for 
either  two  or  four  semester-hour 
credits.  The  trip  may  be  taken  with¬ 
out  credit  if  desired.  The  cost  will 
be  $593.00  including  26  meals  and 
all  other  tour  expenses,  but  not 
including  tuition.  This  note  is  to 
correct  errors  in  the  advertisement 
of  this  trip  in  the  January  Review. 


Modern  Mafh  To  Be  Featured 
At  NCTM  Philadelphia  Meeting 


The  much-disputed  subject  of 
whether  or  not  the  nation’s  school 
children  are  being  taught  enough,  not- 
enough,  or  too-much  mathematics  will 
get  a  general  airing  when  approxi¬ 
mately  1500  educators  gather  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  March  27-30,  for  the  35th 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

M.  H.  Ahrendt,  NCTM  executive 
secretary,  reports  that  the  convention 
program  committee  has  arranged  to 
bring  to  ail  convention  participants 
reports  on  significant  aspects  of  mathe¬ 
matical  education.  These  reports  are 
on  such  subjects  as  new  twentieth 
century  mathematics,  new  procedures 
for  teaching  meaningful  structure  of 
mathematical  concepts,  necessary  re¬ 
visions  of  content,  and  new  programs 
for  college  preparatory  study.  Out 
standing  leaders  in  mathematics  and 
mathematics  education  will  present 
the  reports. 

Mario  Salvadori,  professor  of  civil 
engineering  at  Columbia  University, 
will  present  the  opening  address.  His 
topic  will  be  “The  Universal  Fear  of 
Mathematics.” 


i  SUMMER  STUDY  In 

i  EUROPE 

Earn  protauional  odvoncMnont 


through  participation  in  on*  of 
our  iucnni*r  trav*l  proi*ct*  in 
th*  fi*ldt  of  Education,  Hiitory,  Art,  AAuiic. 
Sociology,  Longuag**,  Journalism,  ate. 

Off*r*d  by  coll*g*t  and  univ*rtiti*s,  lh*t* 
lrav*l  coursos  or*  plonnad  to  satisfy  "in- 
t*r«ic*"  crodit  r*quir*m*nts.  Total  cost,  $493 
up,  inctudos  ovorything  from  Now  York  bock 
to  Now  York. 
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250  WEST  57th  ST,  NEW  YORK  19.  N.Y. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


MRS.  MARY  PERPIGNANO,  •  taachar  in 
th*  Lincoln  School  of  Lodi,  wai  honored 
racnnfly  by  hor  PTA  for  hor  30  yoan  of 
continuous  tarvica  in  that  school.  Many  of 
har  pupils  who  aro  now  outstanding  pro- 
fassional,  business  and  community  leaders 
attandod. 


Montclair  STC  Promotes 
Eight  Faculty  Members 

Promotion  of  eight  faculty  members 
at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
has  been  announced  by  Dr.  E,  De- 
Alton  Partridge,  president.  Effective 
Feb.  1,  the  promotions  have  been 
authorized  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Elevated  to  the  rank  of  full  pro¬ 
fessor  is  Dr.  Avaline  Folsom  of  Glen 
Rock,  a  member  of  the  social  studies 
department.  Those  advanced  to  as¬ 
sociate  professor  include  Mrs.  Ethel 
Kamsden  of  Montclair,  a  member  of 
the  .science  department;  Dr.  Elizabeth 
T.  VanDerveer,  Montclair,  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  department,  and  Ward 
Moore,  Cedar  Grove,  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment.  Newly-named  assistant  pro¬ 
fessors,  Grade  I,  are  Mrs.  Anne  Dix 
Meiers,  New  York  City,  English;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bryan  Koons,  East  Orange, 
integration  department,  and  Dorothy 
Morse  and  Murray  Present,  music  de. 
partment. 


No  Time  for  Stethoscopes  .  .  . 

Health  had  no  place  in  the  school 
curriculum  of  100  years  ago  and  it 
wasn’t  until  1907  that  Los  Angeles 
became  the  first  city  to  require  an¬ 
nual  health  examinations  for  School 
children.  The  National  Exlucation  As¬ 
sociation  endorsed  health  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  employment  of  school 
nurses  in  1914. 


The  Review’s  advertisers  offer  very  down-to-earth  ideas  for  the  teacher  who  looks 
for  them.  Some  of  the  advertisers  offer  material  for  which  you  must  write.  If  you 
are  in  a  hurry,  write  directly  to  the  advertiser.  If  you  use  the  convenient  coupon 
for  ordering  several  items,  your  name  will  be  passed  on  to  the  advertisers,  who  will 
send  you  the  material. 


t2.  Military  Guidanca  in  Sacondary  School* 
— a  booldot  containing  information  for  school 
counselors  and  secondary  school  teachers. 
|U.  S.  Army) 

83.  This  .  .  Is  How  It  Is — a  booklet  pre¬ 
senting  information  and  facts  on  what  the 
Army  will  be  like  to  a  high  school  graduate 
upon  entering.  |U.  S.  Army) 

84.  On  the  Track  of  Some  Good  Teaching 
Aids?  An  illustrated  catalog  of  educational 
materials  on  railroad  transportation,  with 
convenient  order  form.  One  free  copy  per 
teacher.  (Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads) 

85.  Aids  to  Help  Teach  Menstrual  Hygiene. 
Indicate  quantities  of  booklets  desired  for 
each  age  level. 

85a.  "Sally  and  Mary  and  Kate  Won¬ 
dered",  is  an  illustrated  booklet  for  girls 
9  to  12. 

85b.  "Growing  Up  and  Liking  It"  is  an 
illustrated  booklet  for  girls  12  and  older. 
See  ad  in  this  issue  for  ordering  free  color 
filmstrip  and  movie  on  free  loan  and  other 
teaching  aids.  (Personal  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion) 

86.  Helpful  Materials  for  Menstrual  Edu¬ 
cation.  Indicate  quantities  of  booklets  de¬ 
sired  for  each  age  level. 

86a.  "You're  a  Young  Lady  Now"  is  an 
illustrated  booklet  for  girls  9  to  12. 

86b.  "Very  Personally  Yours"  Is  an  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  for  girls  12  and  older. 
See  ad  in  this  issue  for  ordering  free  movie 
by  Walt  Disney  and  other  teaching  aids. 
(Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Educational 
Department) 


88.  France  This  24-page  booklet,  with  its 
charming  cover  and  inside  illustrations  by 
well-known  French  artists,  as  wall  as  beauti¬ 
ful  photographs,  contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  in 
various  regions  of  France.  (French  National 
Railroads) 

91.  Creative  Craftsmanship  in  Mode.n  Life 
Includes  a  description  of  the  program  of 
craft  study  and  recreation  and  the  living 
accommodations  at  Black  Creek  Crafts. 

I.  Posture  Posters  Set  of  7 — designed  for 
use  in  the  classroom  to  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  healthful  posture.  (American  Seat¬ 
ing  Company) 

3.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs  for 
profit.  (Benson  Barrett) 

43.  Felder  on  "Origins  of  New  England" 
tour,  summer  1957.  A  study  course  on  wheels 
covering  American  HIstroy,  1620-1820.  Uni¬ 
versity  Credit.  Also  a  folder  on  European 
Tours  1957.  (Arnold  Tours) 

49.  Brochure  on  Summer  Study  in  Europe 
In  the  fields  of  Education,  History,  Art,  Mu¬ 
sic,  Sociology,  Languages,  Journalism. 
Planned  to  satisfy  "in  service"  credit  re¬ 
quirements.  Cost  $495  and  up.  (Study 
Abroad) 

81.  You  Can  Publish  Your  Book  A  32-paga 
illustrated  brochure  which  contains  informa¬ 
tion  about  publishing,  publicity,  sales  for 
every  writer.  (Exposition  Press) 
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State  Teachers  Magasines,  Inc. 
Dept.  B.  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 


available  only  in  1956-57 
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Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  I  indicete 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  h  available.  3i  postage 
is  enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 
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Short  in  a  Short  Month  ? 


T*m  etm  gtt  0xtrm  mmmty  fr^m  y»r  T«meh*n  Credit  Vwimm, 
Addrnt  U  im  tmrt  •/  tk«  T^sck^rt  Utttd  M*w. 

MTT  ROMIEM  SOHEISH  (OMH 

SMm  Mm  J.  CrMby  J-  Hai*M  Tm  Eyck 

$(kMl  iMMrMt  Nifk  SckMl  t4  S^riiM  Si., 

JH-4-7N1  N«Mm-IIO  S-19M  RiMalHi  S41SS 


m/unic  town 

Oanan  S.  SMm 
SmM  Nifk  SdiM 
AlMRk  Qly— 4>7II1 
MYOME 

I.  F.  SvMMf  R.  S. 

lar*-!  FE  F-nn 

OUMER 
E.  A.  Mih 
117  R.  M  SI. 
(mMm-»0  4-SIM 
CAFE  MAT  (ORRTY 
Mafia*  Rawitt 
c/a  Oty  Safi.  *1  Sdi. 

C  M.  CaadkaaM  SAMI 
CBITIAL  lERCER 
Tkaraia  Vaa  Walarkii 
1S1  EacliA  Af*. 
Hackaaiack— tl  3-77N 
CRMIERLARD  CORRTY 
Maiy  R.  Daan 
II  Calambi*  A**. 
Viaalaal 
EAST  lEMER 
Cari  I.  Slraai 
401  0**fl*i  SI. 
EaflawaaO  3-911 

ESSEX  (oimn 

IkkarO  CaUII 
1S5  Iraad  St. 
llaaaifiaW-FI  3-90S0 
(AIFIEIS-SOITH  lEUER 
Sdu  i,  Falitada  At*. 
C*fA*M-FI  7-1040 


RRDSOR  CORRTY 
INi.  A.  Millar 

110  CalaaMa  Aaa. 

OLaOaM  *-0014 

MEtCEl  CORRTY 

lanMid  Rafkai 

RaMilla*  T»e.  Hi|h  Scbaal 
Traataa-EX  l-OMT 

MORMORTH  CORRTY 
HataM  R.  Skaaaaa 
Flai^acl — S-MM 
MORRIS  CORRTY 
JaaMt  A.  Altai 
Maniilaani  R.  S.— JE  0-3S00 
HEWARX 

CarianO  R.  SmMi 
Easi  SIR*  Hifk  Scbaal 
Rawark-MA  2-032S 
NORTHERR  MIDDLESEX  COORH 
Mairh  M.  Wilaar 
Craaaaar  Sckaal 
Faitk  AMkar  4  940 
FASSAIC  CORRTY 
Chat.  D.  OflkaaM 
R**m  302,  04  HaariHaa  SI. 
Fotanan— SH  2-4042 
SALEM  COUHn 
Frank  X.  Oaaaha* 

Waadslam  Hifk  Scbaal 
Raadrtaaa 


SORTHERH  MIDDLESD  CORNH 
HaiaM  W.  SiraaM 
IIS  laMlafl**  Aaa. 
FlaiaRaM— t-S4FS 

TEAHEa 

Ckarlat  E.  Hlalta 
Hifk  Scbaal 
Ta*aack-7-24R2 

TRERTOH 
Mia  Raiaalhal 

424  tnmmwf  Aaa. 

Traalaa— EX  3-9431 

RHIOR  CORRTY 
6.  C.  taOMaawB 
10  Llacala  Aaa.  EaM 
laMta  F*ifc-C«  S417I 

WARRER  COlHin 
Thataa  laita* 

R.F.D.  Hackaittlaaa 

WEST  HUDSOR 
A.  H.  Fawail 
701  Eta  Si. 

Arliafta*-KE  3-24M 

WEST  ORARCE 
Daraiky  RabarHaa 
WasI  Oraafa  Hifk  Scbaal 
Was!  Oraafa  OR  4-I4S4 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  TEACHERS 

Over  700  employer*,  luting  thousands  of  summer  jobs, 
invite  teachers  to  apply  for  summer  stork 

JOBS  AVAILABLE  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 

In 

Ratort  Holalt  •  Ranchas  •  Summar  Camps  -  Rusinatsai  •  Industrial  •  Transportation  Companiai 
Rastaurants  •  Summar  Rasorts  •  National  Parks  and  many  othars 
Listed  in  the  tU  nsvr  I9S7  (sixth)  edition  of  the 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  DIRECTORY 

Nest  with  the  1957  edition:  Employers  list  specific  jobs  to  be  filled 

MAKE  YOUR  VACATION  PAY  FOR  ITSELF 

Send  S2.00  for  the  all  new  1957  Summer  Employment  Directory  #15  to: 

NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  SERVICE 

Box  65  —  Wiiiton  Place  Station  Cincinnati  32,  Ohio 


Handweaving  Instruction 

Day  &  Boarding  Students 

Looms  &  Supplies  •  Ceramics  • 


V^a  HonVcitcv 
Sussex  Cawwrr  tv 


Looms  &  Supplies  •  Ceramics 

BLACK  CREEK  CRAFTS 

RD  2,  Susaaa,  N.  J. 


Alt  Crafts 


Varnon  55-4B27 


GUADALAJARA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  accredited  bilingual  school  sponsored 
by  the  Universidad  Autonoma  de  Guadala¬ 
jara  and  members  of  Stanford  University  fac¬ 
ulty  will  offer  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  July 
I  -  August  10,  courses  in  art,  folklore,  geogra¬ 
phy,  hist^,  language  and  literature.  3225 
covers  tuition,  bMrd  A  room.  Writ*  Prof. 
Juan  D.  Reel,  Dox  K,  Stanford  University,  Calif. 


- TRAVEL  RIGHT  - 

Europe— Request  reservations  NOW  (N) 
Check  choice  and  mail  today. 

1.  Custom  made  courier  assisted — Europe  Q 

2.  Conducted  tour* folders — Europe  □  U.SA.  Q 

3.  Origins  of  New  Eng.  Tour  Jun  24 — Jul.  5  LJ 
"A  Course  on  Wheels"  American  History 

from  1620-1820.  3  Hours  University  Credit. 

For  WorU-tridt  Trmnl  Specify  Wishet  &  Writ* 

|__ARN0LD  TOURS  D«tS:.’'MaT.!!L 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  RwHzw 
principal.  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 

Rims 

American  Harvest:  The  Jam  Handy  Organi¬ 
zation,  P.O.  Box  97,  Milwaukee  Junction  Sta¬ 
tion,  Detroit  II,  Mich. 

An  luiusually  fine  film  showing  the 
tremendous  production  power  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  its  natural 
resources  and  scenic  beauty  from 
coast  to  coast.  A  fine  overall  picture 
of  our  country.  The  film  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  charge. 

History:  Text-Film  Department,  McGraw  Hill 
Book  Company,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
36.  N.  Y. 

History  comes  alive  in  the  series  of 
films  originally  presented  on  the 
Omnibus  TV  Program  and  now  re¬ 
leased  for  school  use  on  16mm  film. 
Included  in  the  series  are  films  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Our  Constitu¬ 
tion.  These  films  should  prove  help¬ 
ful  particularly  on  the  high  school, 
college  and  adult  level. 

Three  R’l  Plus:  Text-Film  Department,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  330  W.  42nd  St, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

This  film  offers  a  graphic  overall 
view  of  the  teaching  program  includ¬ 
ing  the  curriculum,  materials,  and 
techniques  of  the  elementary  school 
It  is  especially  suited  for  use  in  col¬ 
lege  classes  in  education  as  well  as 
for  PTA  and  other  civic  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  education.  It  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  which  has  much  to 
offer  both  teaching  and  administrative 
groups.  Write  for  full  details. 

Aviation:  United  Air  Lines  School  Service, 
80  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

A  list  of  films  and  other  teaching 
aids  in  the  field  of  air  transportation 
which  may  be  obtained  free  or  on  a 
free  loan  basis. 

Rlmstrips 

Social  Studies:  Informative  Classroom  Pic 
ture  Publishers,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

Many  fine  filmstrips  covering  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  field  of  his¬ 
tory  and  geography  are  available 
from  this  organization.  The  filmstrips 
are  supplemented  by  excellent  large 
size  pictures  as  well  as  highly  illus¬ 
trated  textbooks  in  social  studies. 
Send  for  complete  information. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


Publications 


Ann*d  ForcM  Rlmt:  Department  of  Defense, 
Office  of  Public  Information,  Pictorial  Branch, 
Room  2E  777,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  comprehensive  catalog  of  the 
many  excellent  films  dealing  with  our 
Armed  Forces  which  are  available  for 
school  use.  Included  are  films  from 
all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces 
many  of  which  are  of  general  interest 
to  schools,  colleges  and  adult  audi¬ 
ences.  Write  for  a  free  catalog. 


Audio-Visual  Hatarials:  Pat  Dowling  Pictures, 
1056  S.  Robertson  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  35, 
Calif. 

Write  for  this  free  catalog  listing 
many  fine  and  unusual  films  and 
filmstrips  in  the  field  of  science  and 
social  studies.  Also  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  of  large  mounted  photographs 
in  a  number  of  subjects. 


Rhnstrips:  Filmstrip  House,  347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


A  catalog  listing  a  wide  selection 
of  filmstrips  in  the  fields  of  English, 
social  studies,  mathematics  and 
science  is  available  from  this  com¬ 
pany.  Send  for  your  copy. 


A  Manual  for  Evaluators  of  Films  and  Film¬ 
strips:  UNESCO  Publication  Office,  152  W. 
42nd  St„  New  York  46,  N.  Y.  Price  $.40 

An  excellent  booklet  for  all  educa¬ 
tors  interested  in  evaluating  films  and 
filmstrips  prepared  by  a  number  of 
experts  in  the  field.  It  is  based  on 
the  experiences  of  the  Educational 
Film  Library  Association  as  part  of 
a  program  to  encourage  international 
standards  in  the  field.  The  booklet 
contains  many  practical  examples  of 
various  forms  used  for  evaluating  and 
it  should  prove  helpful  to  all  educa¬ 
tors  working  in  the  field  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids. 


Ttp«  Rucordars  Ar«  VarsatiU  Aids  in  Edu¬ 
cation:  RCA  Victor,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  Educational  Service,  Camden,  N.  J. 


An  excellent  booklet  covering  the 
use,  value,  and  need  for  tape  recorders 
in  the  modem  school.  The  booklet  is 
illustrated  with  many  practical  exam¬ 
ples  for  using  this  particular  aid  in 
all  teaching. 


When  teacher  $  want  better  potitione 
When  tchooU  want  better  teacher* 


{ 


Television  in  Our  Schools:  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  brief  up-to-date  survey  of  the 
field  covering  the  Role  of  Television 
in  Elducation,  What  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges  Can  Do,  Current  Uses  of  TV  In 
Our  Schools  and  Looking  Ahead — 
The  Expanding  Role  of  TV  in  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  excellent  bulletin.  Num¬ 
ber  16  may  be  obtained  from  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  for  $.20 


Charles  J.  Sfrafcsps,  Pres.  G,  Edward  MeComuay,  Mgr. 

Mtmhtr  Nttitmtl  AttociwUm  •/  TMcAarx'  Agtmeiti 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


81  UNION  SQ.  WEST,  NEW  YORK  8,  N.  Y. 
(Broadway  A  16th  St.) 


Telephone 
Atconquin  5-7467 


B.  F.  Mannion — M.  B.  Mannion — T.  Thiele,  Mgrs. 
Placing  Teachers  and  Administrators  With  Success 
Since  1 889 

Ndlioiui  Astocistion  of  Toocbors'  Agncitt 


THE  PRATT  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

Momitr  Swioiul  Attociwion  of  Totebort’  Afomeiot 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

Eeublithed  1191 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
levels  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALO,  Praprietet  Telephaae  BRyut  9-9186 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Mtmbor  Notionot  Aiiocistion  of  Ttoebort'  Agoncios  A  Suporior  Agoncy  for  Saporior  toopU 

Established  1835 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau  THOS.  b!  r^'br^nt 


Member — N.A.TA..  WRITE  —  PHONE  VISIT  PEnnypjtker  5-1223 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvania,  Dalewaro,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York— 39th  Year 


I02S  Witherspoon  lldq. 
PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 
WRITE  —  PHONE  —  VISIT 


V.  G.  GREUUCH 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

518  Withenpoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

We  offer  eieaptionelly  affective  placement  torvice  in  tho  public  tchoolt  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvanio,  New  Jersey  and  Dolowaro.  Now  is  tho  time  to  enroll. 


Kiofsley  | 


Pertonol  Ditcrimiiwhme 

Sertico 


E  F.  Matooey  1 
E  P.  Malooey,  Jr.  5 


TE4CHEB8 — We  have  ofReially  lUted  hondreda  af  splendid  peeltlene  Elemwitary  Beeendary 
— Cellcac.  Why  not  inveatiaate  these  throuah  luT  (^r  many  years  of  experience  in  plaeina 
teachers — over  thirty  years  under  the  same  manaaement-  -aive  you  expert  auidanee — so  im. 
portant  in  teekina  a  poiition.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future—  so  important  to  you 
— in  inexperienced  hands  T’ 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Saccetsor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
866  NOBTH  8BVBNTH  BTBBET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Meatber  Nwioaot  Atiocistioa  of  Toacbort’  Agoaciot 


l5401RJEFKItSON8T. 
PHOENIX.  ARUONA 


rPfcdliR 

ihjURVMS  AUnSlM  M  SWnNKST^ 


Did  you  know  that  echool  picturea 
have  these  uses? 

School  Psychologist 
Identification  Cards 

Let  as  help  pas  yoar  school  picSares  to  work. 
Write:  Educetionel  Service  lureau 
ALSTON  STUDIOS.  INC. 

.  East  Weymouth,  Messechusetts 


FEIRUARY,  1957 
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Member  of 
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Editorial  Committee 

Dr.  Samuel  E.  Witchcll,  Chr.  Dean  of  Men,  GUaaboro  STC 
Mrs.  Esther  Avars  Maple  Ave.  Sch.,  Penns  Grove 

Grace  Deinzer  Roosevelt  Jr,  H.  S,,  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  Supt.  of  Schools,  Vineland 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Patterson  Prin.,  State  Jr.  H.  S,,  Hackensack 
WiLUAM  Pazicky  (D.A.)  Prin.,  River  St.  Sch.,  Red  Bank 
Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
M%RnN  R.  Reed,  Asst.  Editor 


Legislature  or  Courts 

When  State  and  municipal  veterans  recovered  their 
retirement  contributions  under  the  Public  Elmployees 
Retirement  System,  they  received  the  money  paid  into 
the  retirement  system  for  them  by  their  employers  while 
they  were  in  the  military  service.  Such  payments  were 
supported  by  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General. 

When  the  parallel  question  arose  with  regard  to  teach¬ 
ers,  however,  the  Attorney-General  ruled  the  other  way, 
and  the  teacher  veterans  have  not  recovered  the  money 
paid  on  their  account  by  their  boards  of  education  while 
they  were  in  the  military  service,  NJEA  firmly  believes 
that  equity  demands  that  the  teacher  veterans  be  paid 
this  money. 

There  are  two  ways  of  trying  to  get  this  done.  One 
would  be  through  the  courts — a  test  case  brought  by  an 
individual  veteran  with  NJEA  support.  If  we  do  use 
that  method,  however,  we  ask  the  courts  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  two  opinions  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  run 
considerable  risk  that  the  courts  might  support  his  later 
decision  over  his  earlier  one.  Such  a  court  ruling  might 
then  endanger  the  payments  already  made  to  other 
public  employees.  That,  we  are  sure,  is  a  position  teach¬ 
ers  would  prefer  to  avoid. 

The  other  approach  is  to  ask  the  legislature  itself  to 
state  clearly  that  the  teacher  veterans  should  be  paid 
this  money.  Every  legislator  can  certainly  see  that  the 
two  cases  are  parallel  and  that  the  teachers  should  be 
treated  without  discrimination.  Therefore,  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  legal  and  strategic  advice  it  could  get,  NJEA 
is  seeking  to  protect  the  veterans  through  legislation, 
rather  than  through  a  court  action.  Of  the  two  courses 
open,  this  seems  far  the  wiser. 

A  Look  at  the  Newcomers 

New  Jersey  is  now  employing  about  4,000  new 
teachers  each  year.  A  very  large  percentage  of  these 
are  teaching  for  the  first  time.  The  public — and  many 
educators — have  a  mental  picture  of  these  new  teachers 
as  feminine,  blonde,  about  twenty  years  old,  and  very, 
very  wide-eyed.  In  that  picture  they  are  living  at  home, 
happy  to  work  for  pin-money  until  the  right  man  comes 
along. 

The  National  Education  Association  has  just  punched 


a  series  of  holes  in  that  picture.  It  did  it  by  a  carefi 
research  study  of  some  2,600  first  year  teachers.  H 
are  facts  it  uncovered. 

While  most  first-year  teachers  are  under  25,  niai 
who  prepare  to  teach,  marry  first  and  do  not  start  th 
teaching  careers  until  their  children  are  also  ready 
start  school. 

Roughly  a  quarter  of  the  first-year  teachers  are  mi 
(nearly  half  in  high  schools)  with  the  highest  percenl^ 
age  of  men  in  the  smaller  school  systems.  Barely  h< 
of  all  first- year  teachers  are  unmarried.  Among  the  me^ 
the  benedicts  outnumber  the  bachelors  three  to  two. 


The  median  salary  for  this  group  of  first  year 
teachers  in  1954  was  $3,235.  The  larger  the  community/ 
the  higher  the  salary.  On  a  geographical  basis  the 
ginners  in  the  far-western  states  led  all  the  rest  witk 
a  median  salary  of  $3,769.  New  teachers  will  find  it 
profitable  to  avoid  the  south  and  New  England.  At  th« 
end  of  the  first  year.  Miss  Average  had  $191  on  which 
to  face  the  summer  “vacation.”  These  new  teacheq 
anticipated  increases  of  nearly  $200  in  their  second 
year  of  teaching. 

Less  than  ten  jier  cent  lived  “at  home”  with  theilj 
parents  or  other  relatives.  The  typical  new  teacher  was 
employed  118  miles  from  his  home-town. 

Roughly  ten  per  cent  of  these  new  teachers  feel  they 
have  “had  it.”  They  do  not  plan  to  teach  a  second  year. 
This  was  most  noticeable  in  the  smaller  school  systems^ 
among  the  single  men  and  the  married  women,  and  among 
the  non-degree  teachers  and  those  with  small  salaries 

As  we  said  at  the  beginning,  this  study  should  changi 
many  pictures.  It  is  a  real  service  by  the  NEA  at  a 
time  when  education  is  trying  to  get  and  keep  every 
available  teacher. 


There ’s  a  Place  for  PR 

On  page  249  of  this  Review,  the  NJEA  announce^ 
the  program  for  its  Conference  on  Practical  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Several  hundred  teacher  association  leaders  ar« 
expected  to  attend  to  hear  the  latest  opinions  of  a  few 
experts  in  the  field,  and  to  share  in  group  discussion  thi 
varied  public  relations  projects  in  which  teacher  groupi 
are  now  engaged. 

Generally,  “PR”  conjures  up  in  the  public  mind  ths 
worst  extravagancies  and  irresponsibilities  of  “the  Mad 
ison  Avenue  crowd.”  But,  regardless  of  their  opinions  of 
“the  big  campaigns,”  teachers  need  only  look  to  theil 
classrooms  to  see  how  effective  the  PR  man's  bag  of  tech 
piques  can  be.  What  school  boy  doesn't  know  that  it’s 
“suddenly  1960,”  and  that  “he  need  serve  only  six 
months  active  duty  if  he  joins  the  National  Guard.”  But| 
ask  any  parent  what  school  conditions  will  he  like  in  1*)61 
or  what  kind  of  college  course  Johnny  needs  to  become  i 
teacher,  and  we’ll  guarantee  the  majority  of  the  replifl 
will  be  extremely  vague  if  they’re  made  at  all. 

In  our  emerging  age  of  automation,  television,  am 
travel  faster-than-the-speed-of-sound,  public  relation 
techniques  become  the  way  in  which  groups  of  peopi 
tell  others  what’s  happening.  With  the  cost  of  educatin 
mounting,  the  public  will  have  to -pay  a  higher  bill  if  i 
wants  good  schools — but  it  will  also  want  to  know  it’ 
got  them.  Sound  public  relations  programs  led  by  th 
teaching  profession  is  the  way  it  will  find  out.  4 
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